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This year, Israel has seen 
the rise of something new 
in the field of service to 
its youth. Across the 
country, Technical Youth 
Clubs are springing up. 
These Clubs are for 
youngsters not yet ready 
for formal vocational 
training. But they are 
youngsters with a yen 
for a hobby, a chance to 
work with materials and 
creative ideas. On a pre- 
vocational level, their 
hands learn the use of 
tools, their brains put 
together the sense of 
space and shape. 


HISTADRUT is a major 
sponsor of these Technical 
Youth Clubs — and 
American friends are 
among the sponsors of 
specific Clubs in Tiberias, 
Hatzor and other immigrant 
towns. 


You can be a friend of 
Israel’s youth — the 
builders of tomorrow — 
by giving a gift to these 
Technical Youth Clubs 
through the 
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Editorial Comment 





~The Elephant Plods 


: COUNTRY needs a Great Deal, as does the 
large part of the world with whose destiny 
the policies of the United States are so inextri- 
cably intertwined. It would be idle to assume 
that either of the major American political 
parties will have the vision for the kind of action 
which the period requires. And unhappily, 
there is no question of effective intervention by 
the more idealistic but essentially impotent 
movements of the liberal wings. 

However, the recent conventions of the 


| Democratic and Republican parties indicate 


that the politicians in charge realize the need 
for more than the usual platitudes in their plat- 
forms. Vital issues can no longer be evaded by 
declarations of vague and pious sentiment. The 
Civil Rights plank in the Democratic platform, 
for instance, while falling short of what the 
most optimistic had desired, is certainly a step 


‘in the right direction and indicates an aware- 


ness that a major domestic issue of the United 
States cannot be relegated to some indefinite 
future. 

Equally significant is the fact that the Re- 
publicans have been obliged to take cognizance 
of wide-spread pressures for change which can- 
not be ignored. Mr. Nixon, as a nominee, may 
be no more enlightened than at any previous 
period in his career but he is a shrewd politician 
and he is ambitious. He has an understandable 
desire to win. His defiance of Barry Goldwater 


and the Old Guard Republicans may not be 
revolutionary but it represents some measure of 


capitulation to forces in the country of which 
he is uncomfortably conscious, as well as an 
appreciation of the superior attractions of the 
Democratic platform to liberals and the “com- 
mon man.” What Governor Rockefeller and 
Vice-President Nixon have hammered out 
will not set the Potomac on fire but the com- 
Promise shows plainly that Nixon knows that 
such questions as civil rights, social welfare, and 
foreign policy can no longer be exorcised by 


| waving Old Glory. 


Qnty President Eisenhower continues blandly 


on his golf course and is prepared to face 
the country on the “record.” His unfortunate 
reference to Sweden in the address he delivered 
at the Republican Convention was not merely 
the kind of lapse of ordinary good sense we 
ve come to associate with his administration. 


It gave a clear view of the social backwardness 
of his brand of Republicanism, espoused by 
most of his party. He mentioned “the experi- 
ment of almost complete paternalism in a very 
friendly European country with a tremendous 
record for socialism .. . The record shows that 
their rate of suicide has gone up almost un- 
believably . . . they now have more than twice 
our rate. Drunkenness has gone up. Lack of 
ambition is discernible on all sides.” 

This method of championing “rugged indi- 
vidualism” and “free enterprise” would be 
startlingly inept on any count. The head of a 
great state does not gratuitously insult a friend- 
ly country to make a point at a political shindig. 
In addition, the statistical data — apart from 
the sociological conclusions which may be 
drawn from them — were not even honestly 
presented. In the matter of alcoholism, the 
United States has the honor of being second in 
the list while Sweden lags behind as a more 
modest fourth. In the matter of suicide rates, 
Japan and Austria, neither of them notable for 
their socialist welfare programs, head the list. 

What is President Eisenhower to make of all 
this? Does the United States enjoy its formi- 
dable eminence in the rate of alcoholism because 
of our system of free enterprise? Are the Japa- 
nese and Austrians committing suicide at their 
present rate because they lack adequate social 
welfare programs? Obviously, these are perti- 
nent questions if the Eisenhower premise is to be 
followed to its logical conclusion. 

Is our rising rate of juvenile delinquency to 
be blamed on capitalism, or democracy, or both? 
President Eisenhower in the role of sociologist 
is no more impressive than in that of statesman. 
His ill-chosen and inaccurate words, however, 
reveal the depth of the obscurantism of stand- 
pat Republicanism. It explains the President’s 
opposition to an adequate program of medical 
care for the aged and similar liberal measures. 
If Vice-President Nixon pressed for a slightly 
stronger social welfare plank — and got a con- 
siderably attenuated version of what Rockefeller 
urged — despite the lamentations of the Gold- 
water faction, it is because he understands that 
the GOP elephant must at least give the ap- 
pearance of plodding forward. But appearances 
are not enough. The debate between Kennedy 
and Nixon should cast light on genuine differ- 
ences between liberal Democrats and the come- 
lately pseudo-liberals of the Republican persua- 
sion. 
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Letter from Israel: 


JEWISH Frontp 


The Israelis and Zionism 


by Moshe 


I HEARD a story the other day about a distin- 

guished visitor to Israel, a man who plays a 
prominent part in the work of the World Jewish 
Congress, who was deeply disturbed at what 
he was told by a five-year-old sabra. “You're 
not a Jew,” declared the tot. “You don’t 
live in Israel.” “There’s the attitude of the 
Israeli for you!” said the visitor. 

He might have been told, of course, that he 
shouldn’t take too much notice of the prattle 
of children. There was another child of my 
acquaintance, who said one day, ““When I grow 
up, I’ll be like Grandma. My hair will go all 
white, all my teeth will fall out, and I'll talk 
Yiddish!” But, even apart from that, it would 
be as well to beware of generalizations. Not 
all the sabras are cast in the same mold, and 
the native-born are far from being the whole 
of Israel. Two-thirds were born abroad, and 
these include a bewildering variety of types, 
from the pre-State veterans to the newcomers 
from Morocco and Iraq, from the kibbutznik 
to the capitalist. 

Another warning I should like to have given 
our distinguished tourist was: don’t take the 
Israeli too literally. We have heard ad nauseam 
of the sabra habit of using the word “Zionist” 
for any kind of religious or moral preaching. 
Actually, the term no more implies a considered 
view of Zionism than the derogatory use of 
such words as “preaching” itself signifies an an- 
tagonism to religion. It is not the Movement 
that is the target of these light-hearted arrows, 
but some of its exponents, who repeat its slogans 
without themselves being prepared to live up 
to them, and bore the young people because 
they are boring in themselves. 

There are certain signs, too, of a shift in the 
attitude of the younger generation to their 
elders. Take, for example, one of the most 
irreverent spokesmen of the young Israeli, Dahn 
Ben Amotz, a penetrating and infuriating mock- 
er at established slogans and ways of thought. 
But there has always been something self-de- 
precatory in his mockery. In an interview a 
short time ago, he began a remark by saying, 
“When I was—if you will excuse the expression 
—in the Palmach. . . .” That did not mean 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
regular Israeli correspondent. 


Bar-Natan 


that he despised the Palmach and its heroic rok 
in the War of Independence; he was expressing 
his distaste for the people who thought they 
could indefinitely live on the glories of the past 
I have never heard a young fellow scornfully 
saying “Zionut” when Ben-Gurion was speak. 
ing about the Messianic vision or the need tp 
build the Negev. 

Some time ago Dahn Ben Amotz helped t 
edit a program called “Those Were the Days’ 
made up of songs and recollections of the las 
two generations. When he was asked about 
his motives for collaborating in this venture, 
his first reply was a typically cheeky “sabr. 
ism”: “Well, I’ve never made any money out 
of these old-time choruses, and I thought it 
was time I did.” But he went on to say some. 
thing rather revealing, more or less in thes 


words: “You know, I’ve done a lot of laughingly 


at these old people, but you must admit they 
had something. They made innumerable speech- 


es about draining the Hula, but then they ac-f 


tually went and did it, and there you are— 
the Hula is drained.” The program itself, which 
was put on in Tel Aviv’s largest hall, was. 
roaring success, and the young people flocked 
to listen, with enjoyment and a certain amount 
of respect, to the “‘Zionut” of their elders. 


WE sHouLp be careful, therefore, not to con- 

fuse a natural and healthy contempt fot 
humbug and platitude with an antagonism 
to Zionism itself. The question arises, however: 


what kind of Zionism? And here I think wf 


may say that there is something like a central 
Israeli point of view. It is by no means unanr 
mous—there are deviations on both sides of the 
center—but there is a typical viewpoint, which 


is derived from the actual position of peopl} 


living in the country called Israel. 


Before going on to discuss what it is, however, 
it may help to make things clear if we firs 
survey the untypical views. On the one hand, 
we have the attitude expressed in its extrem 
form by the much-publicized “Canaanites. 
These are the most uncompromising anti-Ziot- 
ists, the people who deny that there is any bon 
whatsoever between Israelis and Jews outside 
Their philosophy might be expressed in the words 
of the old drinking song: “We're here becau* 
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were here because we're here because we're 
ere!” (a lyric which, I believe, owes nothing 
9 Gertrude Stein). They utterly deny the 
ignificance of religion in Jewish life, and in- 
Heed everything connoted by the term “Jewish- 
ess.’ For them, the Israeli Arab is more their 
brother than the Jew who lives in New York, 
ind they aspire to become completely merged 
na Middle East federation or commonwealth, 
In all-embracing Semitic union, in which the 
sraclis will play a dominant part by virtue of 
heir superior education and energy. The Ca- 
aanite movement as such is almost extinct, 
but its ideology still exerts some influence 
hrough the popular scandal-sheet Haolam Ha- 
ch, as well as through the “New Regime” 
ovement of Eliezer Livneh, Isaiah Leibovitz 
and Shmuel Tamir, which denounces all fund- 
ollecting abroad as “Schnorr” and demands 
hat Israel should live entirely on its own re- 
sources. 

At the other extreme we have those who have 
swallowed entire what may be called the Amer- 
can view of Zionism, as typified by my friend 
David Krivine’s article in the last issue of Israel 
Seen From Within.* Krivine not only accepts, 
but apparently welcomes, the fact that only 
a tiny minority of Jews from the Western 
democracies are coming to settle in Israel. He 
egards it as the basis of a new synthesis, which 
as great advantages for the Jewish people as 
whole. I find this attitude somewhat difficult 
to understand. Let us take a totally utopian 
assumption, that fifty-thousand American Jews 
per year, a characteristic cross-section of the 
community, old and young, rich and poor, 
rshould one day take it into their heads to come 
over here to live and play an active, personal 
part in the building of Israel. There is no need 
to enlarge on the tremendous effect that would 
have on the material prospects of the country 
and the lift it would give to the morale of its 
people. I have no doubt that it would have a 
Ivitalizing effect on American Jewry itself; it 
would certainly not in any way weaken its 
bonds with Israel—quite the contrary. And 
it would involve no danger whatsoever of the 
sliquidation of the American Diaspora. In fact, 


ithe synthesis would be more intimate than 
before, 
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Of course this is a visionary assumption in 
Ptesent conditions, and it may be contended 
that we should face the facts, namely that 
Western Jewry is not coming and has no in- 
tention to come. But for any movement worthy 
of the name, surely the facing of facts is not 










: “Who Goes Home?” pp. 8-11, Jewish Frontier, June, 1960, 
Section Two. 
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a terminus but a starting-point. Great move- 
ments face facts in order to change them. There 
is room for thought and discussion on the best 
method of transforming the situation, and there 
is no guarantee whatsoever of success, but a 
supine submission to the status quo is a sure sign 
of stagnation. 

What is most noteworthy, however, is the 
contrast between Krivine’s theory and his prac- 
tice. He, too, was born and brought up in 
a Western country, but apparently he was not 
content with the blessings of the “New Dias- 
pora,” and left to settle in Israel. The number 
of those who have done likewise is not large, 
it is true, but there are several thousands of 
them. They have shown by their actions their 
belief that there is something better for the 
Jew than even the freedom and tolerance of 
American and British democracy. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that by no means all 
of these Israelis, who were once Americans 
and Englishmen, are hot-headed, self-sacrificing 
idealists. Many, of course, are Zionists, who 
regard settlement in Israel as the logical out- 
come of their principles. A very large number, 
however, are quite ordinary people who have 
seldom or never been near a Zionist meeting, 
but have come to the conclusion that Israel is the 
right place for themselves and their children. 
“Anglo-Saxon” immigrants naturally believe 
that what they have done others can—and 
should—do. That is why they are generally 
staunch supporters of the Ben-Gurion view of 
Zionism. 


ou will find more sympathy for the attitude 
of Western Jewry among people who came 
from Eastern Europe or the countries of the 
Middle East. Those who have been impelled 
to aliya by suffering and persecution find it 
easier to understand the reluctance of Jews 
living in comfortable circumstances to abandon 
their homes and their businesses. In fact, almost 
every “Anglo-Saxon” will have found himself 
at one time or another taking part in this kind 
of conversation: 

“Where do you come from?” 

“America.” 

“Oh, how nice. But what made you come 
here?” 

This, of course, is an anti-Zionist attitude. 
It regards living in Israel as a misfortune, at 
best an unavoidable necessity, rather than a 
privilege. It leads straight to the point of view 
I heard expressed three years ago at the Ide- 
ological Conference in Jerusalem by Professor 
Oscar Handlin: “Although I personally feel, 
as I said earlier, that a whole Jewish life can 
be led in America, I would be delighted to 
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help any American Jew who felt that he could 
live a better life as an individual and as a Jew 
in Israel, and I know that this is the predominant 
sentiment among American Jews. If there are 
Jews in Russia who want to come to Israel, 
we will help them come if we can. If there 
are Jews in Russia who want to come to America, 
we will try to get them in there. If there are 
American Jews who want to come to Israel, 
we will help them come, and should there be 
Israelis who want to come to America, we will 
try to do that, too.” 

The last point aroused a giggle of uneasy 
laughter, but I think it is the logical conclusion 
of all that went before; in fact, it is the logical 
conclusion of American Zionism. If life in 
America is so good and satisfying, why should 
its privileges be withheld from Israeli Jews? 
And of course, we have our yordim, or emi- 
grants, who decide that life in Israel is too hard 
and try to make a go of it in America, Canada 
or elsewhere. It is natural that yerida should 
be frowned upon in Israel, but it is rather sur- 
prising that it should be regarded with such 
uneasiness, not to say censoriousness, by Jews 
abroad. After all, why not? Doesn’t it show 
that some Israelis, at least, have a proper appre- 
citation of Diaspora Jewish values. Why should 
it be any less virtuous to settle in America than 
to stay in America? 

Fortunately, the vast majority of Israelis pre- 
fer to stay in Israel. If ever most of them 
change their minds, if they reach the conclusion 
that the Diaspora and Israel are of equal value, 
that you can be just as good a Zionist in New 
York as in Tel Aviv, then all the donations 
and the friendship and the passionately platonic 
love for Israel will be of no avail. Israel will 
begin to lose its most active and energetic 
people, and Zionism will die. 

The point was admirably expressed by David 
Ben-Gurion in his classic essay, “Israel and the 
Diaspora,” in the Government Year Book for 
1957. Imagine, he said, that the Zionist Or- 
ganization contained the entire Jewish people 
without exception, but not a single Zionist 
had come to settle in Israel. Obviously, the 
State would never have been established. On 
the other hand, suppose the name “Zionism” 
had never existed, but masses of Jews had come 
to settle here, built an independent economy, 
revived the Hebrew language and culture, and 
attained sovereign independence. In that case, 
would not the Jewish State have arisen? Of 
course, as he says himself, the picture is largely 
artificial and abstract, but it makes what appears 
to me an incontrovertible point. 

And there should be no mistake about it: 
this is the central Israeli view of Zionism, for 
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if the people of Israel held any other view, they 
would have to draw one of two conclusion 
either that they belong to some special class ¢ 
Jews, who are foolish enough to want to sy 
in Israel or unfortunate enough to have no q. 
ternative; or else there is no reason why thy 
who can find the opportunity should not t& 
advantage of Professor Handlin’s offer and e. 
joy both the moral credit and the fleshpots, 













[7 1s true that Ben-Gurion’s view of the futur 
(or, rather, lack of future) of the Zionish 
Organization is not shared by the majority of) 
even his own party. But that is rather a matte) 
of terminology and organizational convenienc, 
The question at issue between Ben-Gurion ani) 
say, Sharett is simply whether it would be bette) 
to maintain and foster the present Zionist 0p. 
ganization, although the vast majority of ix 
members have no intention at present of settlinf) 4 
in Israel, or to regard organized Zionism gf ¢ither 
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Ben-Gurion says: The so-called Zionist Ory 4.4 | 
ganization is no longer Zionist; let us drop se 
the pretence and establish the closest possibk it 
direct contact with all Jews, irrespective of thei) ed os 
ideology. The Mapai majority says: Yes, thetl 1. oct 
are only a small minority of true Zionists, iti} ble 
true. But, in the first place, if we relentless i dol 
insist on the point we shall antagonize devote) 44,1, 
workers for Israel without thereby increasing cots. 
the number of potential immigrants, and bef... 
sides, it would be better to broaden the scop) ,, "ta 
of the Organization by bringing in communij }.. hig 
and other bodies, thus making it representative by cor 
of the great bulk of Jewry, than to scrap itd); y, 
and start again from scratch. (This, I beliew, 
is close to the attitude of Dr. Nahum Guolt- 
mann.) There are many arguments on both side, 
but they do not affect the basic belief, whic) Roy, 
is characteristic of what I might call “Istally pow « 
Zionism,” that there can be no true Zionist) | et ™ 
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without at least the sincere aspiration and th they 
constant effort to settle in Israel. doing. 

It is strange, by the way, that Ben-Gurion} Y 
attitude should be so frequently misunderstood), —fort 
though he has expounded it in print with gre} across 


clarity and at considerable length. Kriviatf north 
writes, for instance, ‘Ben-Gurion, for a rarity} most ¢ 
is wrong this time. The Western Jews in tp men: 
mass are no longer Zionists or potential Zionissf sicians 
in his sense of the term.” Apart from a reserve) of the 
tion with regard to the question of ‘potenti, impor 
Zionists” in the long run, this is exactly whi find ¢ 
Ben-Gurion says, and his conclusion is: we ~~ — 
then, let us stop calling them Zionists. _ 


tion of 
Ben-Gurion ends the essay I have referred 
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on a note of hope: “Hebrew education, the 
1) I vision of Messianic redemption for the Jewish 
dl = ple and for humanity, and an ever-strength- 
we ening attachment to Israel—this is the threefold 
_ Sa thread that can unite and bind together all 
te. trends in Jewry in all the countries of the dis- 
a persion, and if those who are loyal to our people 


in Israel and the Diaspora so will it—the thread 


_—" | shall never be broken.” 
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nien:) If North Americans Settle in Israel 

mn andy by MURRAY GREENFIELD 

better = 
st On, [SRAEL is not Utopia. It is a young state facing 
of igh many problems. Nor is Israel waiting for 


settling Americans to come and solve her problems— 
ism gf either present or future. They won’t put out 
f asp: more flags and no big band will greet you on 
ople, fartival. Jobs are not a dime a dozen-—while 
‘diplomas are; but good jobs can be found pro- 
. be ‘vided the new arrival is an expert in his field 
4b and prepared to settle outside the large towns. 
7 ‘However, even then, adequate housing will be 
f theif ard to find unless the new arrival can pay for 
» ther stmost all of it in cash# and cash is another 
, 8) problem since the rate of exchange is not what 
tess the dollar is worth in terms of purchasing power. 
"Many of the Israelis the American newcomer 
ih | meets won’t necessarily welcome him with open 
ic Farms; some will tell him that he was crazy 
al ' to have come in the first place; others will resent 
“i his higher standard of living, not realizing that 
. iby coming to Israel he has ipso facto reduced 
, it. In addition, dozens of laws, regulations, 
Gall unknown habits and customs will puzzle the 
ik newly-arrived American. And still, they come; 
shi and quite a few of them come to stay. 
ie Roughly 7,000 Americans and Canadians are 
- | now settled in Israel and more arrive every year. 
i th | Let us take a look at these people, find out who 
they are, why they came and what they are 
doing. 
rion’ Young families—the 25-40 year-old group 
too) —form the largest part. They are scattered 
grea) across the country, from kibbutzim on the 
rivitty) Northern Lebanese border to Israel’s southern- 
arit),— Most city—Eilat. Many of them are professional 
n th ; men: doctors, engineers, economists, artists, mu- 
nisi Sicians, social workers, and agronomists. Some 
eri) of them have reached positions of considerable 
enti’ importance and prestige: among them you will 
7 find the Director of Oil Exploration (originally 
we 
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_ Murray Greenfield is Executive Director of the Associa- 
tion of Americans and Canadians in Israel. 
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The question which Israel poses to every Zion- 
ist is this: these principles and aspirations can 
become the common heritage of all Jews; are 
you prepared to offer something more: the 
readiness to make your home in Israel if you can, 
and—if you are unable to make the break your- 
self by reason of age, economic difficulties and 
so forth—to encourage and assist your children 
to do so? 


Immigrants and Emigrants 


from Toronto); the Deputy-director of the 
Sanitation Department (formerly from Wash- 
ington, D.C.) ; the manager of the Tourist De- 
partment in Eilat (formerly from Montreal). 
Five leading posts in the Bureau of Arid Zone 
Research are held by Americans (from Chicago, 
Boston, Terre Haute and New York). In the 
Rehovot Research Station seventeen North 
Americans serve as agronomists, some of them 
in top jobs. Many large public institutions 
have handed over their public relations depart- 
ments to Americans, such as Malben (JDC), 
the Jewish Agency, the Weizmann Institute, 
the Technion in Haifa and Hamashbir Hamer- 
kazi; other Americans are engaged in private 
advertising. The Criminology and Ballistics De- 
partment of the Israel Police Force are headed 
by North Americans (formerly from New 
York, California and Canada). The adminis- 
trator of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra is 
an American, and American musicians are on 
the orchestra’s staff while others are attached 
to Kol Israel and the Haifa Symphony Orchestra. 
One of the five Supreme Court justices is an 
American; two stage-directors of Habimah and 
the Chamber Theater respectively; a motion- 
picture director, several well-known painters 
and sculptors, as well as a long list of teachers, 
psychologists, social workers and leaders of ye- 
shivot. 


EVEN more useful—some might say—are the 

over one thousand North Americans who 
have settled on the land, in eighteen kibbutzim 
and moshavim, some of which were indeed 
founded by them. In these agricultural settle- 
ments, workshops are developed so as to strike 
a balance between agriculture and industry. 
Thus, for example, Kfar Menachem freezes 
chickens for commercial distribution; Hatzor 
takes pride in its metal processing plant; clothes- 
pins are made at Kfar Blum; while Beth Herut 
excels in silk printing. 

Some North Americans are, of course, en- 
gaged in business proper, establishing new in- 
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dustries or joining existing ones. The American 
Israel Paper Mills at Hadera were founded by 
Americans and are largely staffed by them; 
two Canadians run a large tourist and travel 
agency; a pilot from Louisiana has organized 
a helicopter spraying company; a Californian 
has established a contact-lens eyeglass laboratory; 
two vice-presidents of the Palestine Economic 
Corporation come from Boston and Detroit 
respectively, and six young men from Baltimore 
in 1952 started the Mechanico Factory to re- 
build used automobile parts. They began with 
a total capital of $25,000; today they are em- 
ploying over 125 workers. 

Some of these North Americans have been 
in Israel for over ten years; many participated 
in the War of Liberation, forming the core 
of volunteers mobilized for Machal. Some of 
these overseas volunteers sailed on the Aliyah 
Bet—illegal immigration—ships which trans- 
ported thousands of refugees from Europe to 
Palestine in the days preceding statehood. How- 
ever, others have come since. There are the 
young men and women who come to spend a 
year or two; their time is well spent whether 
or not they remain, for they experience some- 
thing new and dynamic—and many of them do 
stay. 

Then there are the older people who find 
Israel a good place for retirement. The Ameri- 
can social security system enables retired per- 
sons to receive their benefits overseas; these 
payments often go further in Israel than at 
home, for life is simpler here and spending cor- 
respondingly reduced. Keeping up with the 
Cohens is still not as strenuous as keeping up with 
the Joneses! Thus, many an old-age pensioner 
can spend his years in an agreeable climate, 
drinking from the full cup of Jewish life, and 
at the same time contributing to the young 
Jewish state out of his own rich experience; 
for there is no shortage in Israel of creative 
and absorbing volunteer work. 

However, it is not only the older people who 
come to Israel to spend the rest of their lives 
in a Jewish atmosphere. In a way, this applies 
to every settler, of course. But there is more 
to it than that. Those who come feel that 
they have something to contribute, but also 
that Israel has something to contribute to each 
newcomer’s self-development and _ self-fulfill- 
ment: it is tremendously exciting to be part of 
a new dynamic society in the making. Many 
of those who have plunged into this life, how- 
ever, without careful preparation, have gone 
home, bitter and disappointed. Those who come 
and see for themselves, without exaggerated 
hopes and without illusions, usually fit in better 
and find it easier to settle in Israel. 
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T° HELP eliminate some of the bitterness » 

disappointment, and also to help, in practic 
terms, in the day-to-day living of those y} 
live in Israel, the Association of America 
and Canadians in Israel has set up a Clearing 
house for accurate and reliable informatiy 
available to those who wish to come on the bx 
of the experience of those who have alte 
settled there. The Association tries to deal wi 
all the problems facing the new settler, withoy 
neglecting the problems of those who are of 
timers. It acts as an intermediary between 4 
individual and the government and public ag 
cies, with which the new immigrant must jj 
evitably come into contact, if only to chang 
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his money, clear his personal and_househg and 
effects through customs, and obtain adequ en 
housing. Regulations change constantly. apt sd 
If the Association had its way, each ay pane 
every potential settler would come to Isr SS hac 
for the first time simply as a tourist—a staty The I 
which can easily be changed later on—a Diets 
would not burn his bridges behind him unt a “’ 
he has seen for himself what life in Israel is lift” ou 
and talked to those who have been there fy bos left 
some time. Many a headache and heartaci 99 rae 
would thus be avoided—difficulties and di slightly 
appointments which are detrimental not only Tics 
to the potential settler but also to the Stated). 
Israel. peg 
The most pressing problem for the new settle ged 
remains that of housing. Israel has concentrate) «| 94¢ 
on low-cost housing projects, preferably in “de immigr: 
velopment areas.” Often, neither the area nf oo e 


the housing is suitable to the North America! 
type of settler. At the same time, rental housin 
in urban centers is almost non-existant and littl 
mortgage financing available for purchase. Out 
right cash purchase runs very high, and it 
the lack of adequate housing which, more tha 
any other factor, has sent people packing—ani) 
home. The Association of Americans and Ci} 
nadians felt that it was in this field that i 
could make its greatest contribution: the result 
has been a mortgage fund in which American) 5/15/48 
and Canadians may invest, either in cash 0 1 
Israel Government bonds, at a guaranteed fi) 
per cent interest payable in dollars; repaymeny 
of capital can also be effected in dollars after? 1 
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period of ten years. To date, the mortgi} 
company has mobilized the equivalent of hill 

a million Israel pounds. The Association hay 

already undertaken housing projects in Holos : 
Kfar Haroth, Herzlia and is now undertaking : 
a large housing project in Jerusalem, near th) 
University. As Prime Minister Ben-Gurioty 
put it: “Anyone aiding immigration from t 
West to Israel is rendering a distinctive servi 
to the country. I am greatly pleased that 
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Association of Americans and Canadians in Israel 
hs taken the initiative in this respect and I 
wish it every success in its important under- 


taking.” 





Aliya — In Reverse 
by ELIEZER WHARTMAN 


eee seen much has been written about 
aliya—immigration to Israel—very little 
has appeared on the opposite subject: yerida, 
emigration from Israel. The reasons for the 
relative silence on this subject are obvious, 
and will not be discussed here, but the problem 
remains. As a matter of fact, the problem is 
growing more acute, and many who have hither- 
to closed their eyes to the subject, hoping that 
it would go away, are beginning to take a long, 
sober look at the situation. 

The Isracli Government’s Central Bureau of 
Statistics has released some figures which throw 
UNS a hard, clear light on the problem. For every 
{ten immigrants who have settled in Israel, one 

has left. From 1948-1957 approximately 900,- 

000 newcomers arrived. During the same period, 

slightly more than 90,000 Israelis have left. 

More significant than the actual number of 
immigrants who have left is the trend toward 
| greater emigration with each passing year. As 
the accompanying table* indicates, emigration 
in 1949 represented about two per cent of 

immigration. In 1953 there were actually 2,612 
more emigrants than immigrants. The figures 
for 1958 reveal that for every hundred people 
who entered the country as immigrants, forty- 
five left. The available figures for 1959 show 
that the percentage during the last calendar 
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*Immigration and Emigration 
Percentage of 
Emigration 
Year 


Immigration Emigration to Immigration 


















cay 5/15 /48-12/31/48 101,825 1,154 1.5% 
| Of 1949 239,424 7,407 2 % 
firey 1950 169,720 9,966 5 % 
je 1951 174,014 10,476 6 % 
af 1952 23,408 13,500 57% 
age 1953 10,388 13,000 130% 
mi 1954 17,485 7,500 43% 
hay 1955 36,327 6,400 17% 
on 1956 $4,996 11,400 20% 
ngs 1957 71,100 11,500 16% 
th 1958 26,093 11,700 45 % 
10 1959 23,045 7,095 30% 
Me 1/1/60-4/30/60 6,573 1,960 30% 
7 
. 954,398 113,058 Average 
11.8% 
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year dropped somewhat to only 30 per cent 
of aliya. This year’s percentage is the same. 
The figures point up another serious problem 
which—like the subject of yerida—is also not 
discussed: the drying up of aliya. During the 
first three and a half years of Israel’s existence, 
684,983 immigrants entered the country. Dur- 
ing the next seven years, only 239,797 entered, 
or approximately 36 per cent of the ten years’ 
total. But, at the same time that immigration 
has been dropping, the rate of emigration has 
been maintained at an alarmingly high level. 


THE figures are, admittedly, serious, but some 

comfort can be drawn from the fact that 
large-scale emigration affects even the most 
developed countries: according to the statistical 
abstract of the United States, published in 
1954 by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, emigration from the United States, dur- 
ing the period 1911-1950, numbered 3,680,000 
people, or eleven per cent of those who entered 
America during a forty-five year period. Canada, 
too, has had her emigration problems: of the 
3,500,000 million immigrants who entered that 
country from 1901 to 1921, almost 58 per cent 
emigrated. The same picture holds true for 
such other “frontier” countries as Australia 
and Argentina. 

However, the rate of emigration from those 
countries has already greatly slowed down, while 
Israel’s is going up. This is certainly under- 
standable: people tend to move from less de- 
veloped areas to better places which enjoy a 
higher standard of living. As the standard 
of living continues to improve in Israel, the 
flight from the country will be slowed down; 
but, for the foreseeable future, the rapid rate 
of emigration (barring a world-wide economic 
crisis) will go on. 

What is particularly significant is the type 
of emigration that is taking place. America, 
with millions of skilled workers, intellectuals 
and professionals, can afford a sizeable emi- 
gration of this class of people. Israel, desperately 
trying to lift itself by its bootstraps, cannot. 
Yet, it is precisely the people that she needs most 
who are emigrating. In 1957, the last year 
for which there is a breakdown of emigration 
figures according to professions, of the 6,039 
who declared that they were emigrating— 
11,400 actually left—-506 were skilled artisans, 
231 were professional and technical workers, 
279 were from the managerial and clerical 
groups and 110 were merchants, Only 124 were 
laborers. (The remaining 4,317 were children 
and housewives. ) 

Another interesting aspect is that the emi- 
gration is not composed exclusively, as popularly 
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supposed, of recently-arrived immigrants who 
could not make a go of it. Again the figures 
show that more than forty per cent of the 
“yordim” had been living in the country for 
at least ten years, and that more than half of 
these were sabras who had been born and edu- 
cated in Israel. It is curious to note that whereas 
in the early years of the State, men emigrants 
outnumbered the women, today the number 
of women emigrants outnumber the men. The 
number of married women who leave slightly 
exceed the number of married men (what has 
happened to the husbands?); three times as 
many widows leave than widowers, and the 
same percentage holds true for divorced men 
and women. About the only category where 
male emigrants outnumber females is in the 
unmarried group: twice as many bachelors leave 
as unmarried girls. (Like most countries, Israel 
now has a slight excess of women over men.) 


HERE are they going to? All over the world. 

A little more than half have gone to the 
United States. Twenty-three per cent went to 
Europe. The remainder went everywhere— 
from the Philippines to North Africa. 

Actually, it is hard to determine who is a 
bona fide emigrant. Israel considers an emigrant 
to be either one who declares when leaving 
that he doesn’t intend to return, or one who 
doesn’t return when his passport expires. This, 
obviously, does not include students on long 
term visas (approximately one out of every 
three Israeli college students is studying abroad, 
1300 of them in the United States) nor does it 
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include several thousand Israelis listed by ty 
Bureau of Statistics as “temporarily employ 
abroad,” many of whom undoubtedly will oo), 
tinue this “temporary” work indefinitely, 







As for American immigrants to Israel, it ; 
difficult to gauge how many emigrants staf) FO* ‘ 
from their ranks. Most people from the Unite kno 
States living in Israel are listed (by their omg 15°? ‘ 
volition) as “temporary residents” (including 1917-1 
quite a few who have been here even befop, © the 
the founding of the State) and are, therefor: period 
not listed as immigrants upon arrival or yy 84°" 






















emigrants upon departure. To this observe, the im 

the number of United States émigrés is disturb) passed 

ingly high. > 
; ; ; » the 

The country places no impediments in th) by the 

way of those who leave. The only restriction) rule. 


it lays down are that anyone who wants to pl 45 the 
must have a valid visa for another county) gctine 
and that he must first repay the Governmenf ;. , g 
and the Jewish Agency any sums that he hs) otton 
borrowed. One other restriction is placed upof) gtanti 
men and women of military age: they musP t6 res 
first do their stint in the Army before they ar 


; | year, 
permitted to leave. 


) study 

Some go to the ships quietly without eve) in the 
informing their neighbors. For them yerids) Kapla 
is defeat and they cannot face the reprovingy Scienc 





stares of their friends, particularly if they in-f sidiar) 
tend to settle in Germany, North Africa of 
behind the “Iron Curtain.” Others leave = The | 
with venom and spleen, cursing the country. 
Some go unwillingly: wives whose husband" Iti 
force them to return to their countries of origin) 74" 
children who have been born in Israel and edv- ; | 
cated there and for who a return to the “od} ™ “ 
country” is something to be resisted. Some 94 
children have had to be carried, kicking ad} “* 
screaming, aboard plane or ship, and occasionally}. —* 
one or another stows away and returns to Israel. - dew 
Some emigrants go joyfully, looking forward) ‘* 
to living in “the goldene medina” with their) ™U™ 
families who have managed to secure affidavis) “¢'S 
for them. i. 
the c 
THE reasons for emigration are numerous and oat 
varied, but one thing is certain: it was bound I - 
to come. It takes a certain amount of fortitut i. . 
to live in Israel where a high cost of living 'F sn 
coupled to a low salary and “unreasonable” Me 
taxes. It is hard in peace time to live on tht) hi 4 
high emotional plane on which one lived inp Ps 
time of war. The bulk of the people, howevet eo 
¢ 


are staying, even many who know that they 


could do better elsewhere. They are aware that 0 





: Sa 
they are at the fulcrum of Jewish history, that The. 
a land and a people have to be built fromh) given 
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Fo exactly four centuries the country now 
known as Israel was under Ottoman control. 
Then came thirty years of British rule—from 
1917-18' till 1948 — the immediate prelude 
to the Jewish State. The British Mandatory 
period saw a rapid economic development but 
gave rise to such acute political problems that 
the improvements in the arts of government 
passed almost unnoticed.” What little develop- 


' ment there was in the arts of government in 


the Ottoman period has been largely obscured 
by the more dramatic achievements under British 
rule. Most regimes are disinclined to pay tribute 
to their predecessors; and the British in Pal- 
estine were no exception. In any case, there 
is a great shortage of documentation on the 


Ottoman period. The Turkish archives in Con- 


stantinople have only recently been opened 
* For the first time this 
year, the Hebrew University has included a 


' study of Israel under Ottoman rule in my course 
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in the Department of Political Science in the 
Kaplan School of Economics and the Social 
Sciences. I have therefore had to rely on sub- 
sidiary sources.* 


The Religious Field 


It is perhaps in the field of religious organi- 
zation that the Ottoman legacy to Israel is 
most strongly felt today. The conquering Turks 
in Anatolia were good soldiers and peasants but 
poor businessmen and bankers. They encouraged 
their minorities—Jews, Greeks, Armenians, etc. 
—to fill this gap and then found difficulty in 
governing them. A system of devolution was 
therefore developed whereby the Jewish com- 
munity and some fourteen different Christian 
sects were each recognized as a separate millet 
or “people.” The head of the community—in 
the case of the Jews, the Hacham Bashi or Chief 
Rabbi in Constantinople—was held personally 
responsible for the good behavior of all his flock. 
In return, each millet was allowed to maintain 
its own courts where the religious law of the 
community was applied in matters of personal 
status—marriage, divorce, alimony, guardian- 
ship, wills and religious endowments. This is 
— 

The second, and final, installment of this article by the 
Hon. Edwin Samuel, C.M.G., eldest son of Viscount 
Samuel, will appear in the next issue of the Jewish Frontier. 


he article is based on a course Mr. Samuel has recently 
given at the Hebrew University. 








The Ottoman Legacy to Israel (I 


by Edwin Samuel 


the origin of the Rabbinical Courts in Israel 
today and of the high official position held by 
the two joint Sephardi and Ashkenazi Chief 
Rabbis.® Although, with the establishment of 
the State of Israel, there has been a persistent 
demand—in particular by women—for con- 
current civil jurisdiction in matters of Jewish 
marriage and divorce, the rabbinical monopoly 
is too strongly entrenched. The Rabbinical 
Courts in Israel today still have exclusive juris- 
diction in matters of marriage, divorce, alimony 
and wills drawn up in Jewish traditional form.° 
This is thus not an Israeli invention or a British 
Mandatory invention: it is an Ottoman legacy 
to Israel. 

Similar privileges in Israel are now accorded 
to the Moslem community.’ They have their 
own religious courts and judges (the kadis). 
The Ottoman system of the autonomous ad- 
ministration of Moslem charitable bequests (the 
waqfs) was continued under the British Man- 
date by the creation of a Supreme Moslem 





1 1917 for the south: 1918 for the north. 

2 See “England in Palestine” by Norman Bentwich (Kegan 
Paul; London, 1932) and more recently my own monograph 
on “British Traditions in the Administration of Israel” (Vallen- 
tine Mitchell; London, 1957). 

3 For example, to Prof. Bernard Lewis of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in London; but he is interested 
largely in the earliest period of Ottoman rule in Palestine. 

4 Such as “Corps de Droit Ottoman” by Sir George Young 
(Clarendon Press; Oxford, 1905-6) and “Manuel de Droit 
Public et Administratif de L’Empire Ottoman” by A. Heidborn 
(Leipzig, 1908-9). I am also indebted to Prof. Uriel Heyd 
of the Hebrew University for allowing me access to old copies 
of the Ottoman Government’s Imperial Calendar in his pos- 
session; to Mr. Ben Zvi, the President of Israel, for drawing 
my attention to a chapter on Ottoman administration by Mr. 
D. Ben-Gurion in the Yiddish volume “Eretz Yisroel,” produced 
jointly by them in New York in 1918; and to a Hebrew 
pamphlet, also by Mr. Ben-Gurion, on the same subject pub- 
lished in 1913; and to Mr. Yehoshua of the Ministry for 
Religious Affairs in Jerusalem, who went through his private 
files of the Palestine Arabic newspapers collected by him 
prior to the British occupation and abstracted for me in 
Hebrew all available references in the Arabic press of those 
days to the Turkish administration and administrators in 
Palestine. 

5 The Rabbinical Courts were officially recognized in Pal- 
estine under the British Mandate by the Jewish Communities 
Regulations issued in 1927 under the Religious Communities 
(Organization) Ordinance of 1926 which was itself based on 
articles §2-57 of the Palestine Order in Council, 1922. 

6 All other matters of personal status are now dealt with 
by the civil courts. 

7 Once dominant in Palestine not only in numbers but by 
virtue of the fact that Islam was the official religion of the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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Council. But, since 1948, the Moslem wagfs 
in Israel have been administered directly by the 
Israel Government. This is now being changed 
as a result of Israeli Moslem protest; and Mos- 
lem leaders are allowed to have a say in the 
disposal of the extensive revenues from this 
source. 

The remaining religious matter in Israel in 
which Ottoman influence is still felt is the Holy 
Places. There, the status quo ante, largely de- 
veloped in Ottoman days, is religiously followed 
by the Israel Government in determining the 
conflicting rights of the different communities— 
largely Christian—in the Holy Places.® 


Jewish Communal Organization 


The original four Jewish Holy Cities—of 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias and Safad—had 
their own kehilla committees tacitly recognized 
by the Ottoman administration. But, when Jew- 
ish rural settlement began in Palestine in the 
1880’s, each village set up a local management 
committe of its own. These committees pro- 
vided several elementary village services, such 
as a school, a cemetery, a water supply and 
watch and ward. Like the urban ehillas, they 
had no basis in law and no tax powers. Never- 
theless, the village committees raised local reve- 
nues under the force of social pressure, com- 
bined, where necessary, by the threat of cutting 
off the water supply from recalcitrants. 


But it took a long time for any central Jewish 
lay authority to arise in Palestine. In 1903,° 
an elected knessia (or assembly) of 79 repre- 
sentatives of Palestine Jewry met at Zichron 
Yaagov, near Haifa. A permanent central com- 
mittee for the whole Yishuv,’® meeting at Jaffa, 
and five district committees were set up. But 
the organization was riven by the Herzl-Ussish- 
kin fight over “Uganda versus Palestine” and 
it collapsed. 

In 1907, there was a new plan for a permanent 
moctza (or council) of twelve representatives 
of Jewish organizations in Palestine with an 
executive of five, meeting weekly at Jaffa. But 
that, too, collapsed.” 

In 1908, the World Zionist Organization 





8 With the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in the Old City 
of Jerusalem and the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem 
now in the hands of the Government of Jordan, this limits 
Israel’s concern with Christian holy places (in their general 
sense) largely to Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee. 

® The early development of Jewish secular authorities in 
Palestine has been well covered by Moshe Burstein (now Dr. 
M. Avidor) in his thesis on “Self Government of the Jews in 
Palestine since 1900,” printed in Tel Aviv in 1934. 

10 Jewish community of Palestine. 

11 It continued, however, to have a shadowy existence as 
the first Jewish arbitration tribunal in Palestine. 
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established a ‘Palestine Office” in Jaffa ypj 
Dr. Arthur Ruppin. He promptly created , 
advisory committee which became knowy 
the Vaad Temidi (the Permanent Committe 
and in World War I, as the Vaad Polit; (ty 
Political Committee). This can be regards 
as the ancestor in Ottoman days of the Vw 
Leumi (the National Committee of the Jews, 
Palestine) that came into existence under 4 
British Mandate.” It was the principal Jeyid 
authority for education, health and social y 
fare, from which three of the seventeen min; 
tries in Israel have developed, to handle thy 
three subjects. 








Immigration 


From the Ottoman period, too, came te 
tradition of restricting Jewish immigration iny 
Palestine, abolished only in 1948. The Ottoma 
Government was afraid, not so much of nascey 
Jewish nationalism, as of an increase of th 
influence in Turkey of foreign States who 
citizenship most Jewish immigrants retained) 
Turkey had enough trouble in any case ovey 
the Capitulations,’* and, in 1892, official 
banned all Jewish immigration into Palestiny 
The ban was evaded, largely through bribery 
but it lasted for the twenty-six years endinl 
with the establishment of a British civil a) 
ministration in Palestine in 1920, when Jewish 
immigration became wholly free again. Bu) 
as a result of an economic crisis in Palestine i) 
1921, an economic limitation to Jewish imm-) 
gration was imposed in 1922. Following th” 
Arab Rebellion of 1936-38, a political maximun) 
was imposed as well by the White Paper of 19317 
Jewish immigration into Palestine only becam| 
free again in 1948, after a lapse of fifty-i) 
years, broken only by the two years of 1920-21) 






















Defense 


Jewish self-defense started in Ottoman day) 
with the creation of a force called “Hashomery 
at Sejera, near Tiberias, in 1909."* This fore) 
was the precursor of the Hagana and the othe) 


Jewish underground organizations in Palesti 
under the British Mandate. Together with tk) 


Palestinian Jewish officers and men who servé 


in the Jewish Brigade and in other British unit)” 





12 Under the same regulations as the Chief Rabbinate and #7 
Rabbinical Courts, referred to above. ¥ 
13 Which gave most foreign subjects special rights in th 4 


Ottoman Empire, such as trial by consular courts. 


14 Information on “Hashomer” and on many other aspect)” 


of Jewish life in Palestine under Ottoman rule, based on cot 


temporary diaries and other records, is to be found in #& 


English version of Avraham Yaari’s “The Goodly Heritagt 
(The Youth and Hechalutz Department of the Zionist Orgast 
zation; Jerusalem, 1958). 
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in World War II, they formed the basis of the 
Israel Defence Forces as they are today.” 


Jewish Colonization 


It is, of course, under the Ottoman regime 
in Palestine that Jewish colonization began. 
In 1870, an agricultural school was founded 
at Mikveh Israel (“‘the Hope of Israel”) , south- 
east of Jaffa, by the Alliance Israélite Uni- 


| Jewil’ verselle; it still proudly exists. Eight years later, 
ial wil the first Jewish village was established—at Petah 
1 mins Tikveh (“The Gateway of Hope”), northeast 
lle thy of Jaffa. Then came Rishon LeZion (“The First 
in Zion”) in 1882 and, one by one, the remain- 

ing colonies of Judaea, Samaria and Galilee. 

Helped out of their agricultural inefficiencies 

' and impoverishment by the generosity of Baron 

me th Edmond de Rothschild and, after 1900, by the 
eh Jewish Colonization Association with its Baron 


de Hirsch millions, they are today all thriving 
Jewish townships. From the date of the creation 
of the World Zionist Organization in 1897 
and, in 1901, of the Jewish National Fund for 
land purchase and development in Palestine, 
the speed of agricultural settlement quickened. 
Almonds gradually gave way to vines and later 
to oranges wherever the soil was favorable. 
Eventually, the dairy-farm took precedence out- 
side the citrus belt and still maintains it. 
Most of the Jewish industrial enterprises in 
Turkish days failed. The only one that developed 
steadily from then till now is wine-making. 
Before 1918, the Ottoman Government in Pal- 
estine was both obscurantist and venal. Anyone 
making money was heavily taxed. There was 
no legal provision for protective tariffs, or 
even for customs drawback on imported raw 





ssf materials for the manufacture of goods in Pales- 
a | tine for subsequent export. The commercial 

“| legislation available was inadequate and, even 

' when it existed, was not used. Enterprising 
dant Palestinian and Lebanese Arabs, both Moslem 
ol and Christian, emigrated by the tens of thou- 
orc sands to North and South America. Only the 
tell Jews infiltrated steadily into Palestine, drawn 
inl by the magnet of Zion. 


be | Local Government 


nit Local government in Israel today is a mixture 
—f_ of elected self-governing bodies at the bottom 
and nominated officials of the central govern- 
i «Ment at the top. These officials administer the 





© Few Palestinian Jews ever served in the Turkish Army. 
They bought themselves out by paying a special tax called 
Bad! Askari, equivalent to about 10 pounds sterling—quite a 
large sum in those days. 

18 On lines similar to those followed by the sous-préfets and 
bréfets in France. 
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subdistricts and districts;’® while the municipal 
councils, local councils, rural councils and vil- 
lage committees are elected. 

The subdistrict (‘“‘nafa”) is the basic unit 
of district administration in Israel today as 
much as it was in the days of the British or the 
Turks (when it was called a kaza). It was the 
Turkish kaimakam in charge of a kaza who 
was replaced in 1917-18 by the British sub- 
district officer who, in 1948,'’ was replaced by 
the memouneh al hanafa (‘the one appointed 
to be in charge of the mafa”). The subdistrict 
was—and still is—the area for which separate 
land registers and tax registers were maintained 
by the Ottoman, British and Israel administra- 
tions. 

The subdistricts (kazas or nafas) were group- 
ed into districts, known as a sanjak by the Turks 
and as a mechoz in Israel. The Turkish mutes- 
sarif in charge of the sanjak was easily replaced 
in 1917-18 by the traditional British colonial 
district commissioner who was himself replaced 
in 19487° by the Israeli memouneh al hamechoz. 

Palestine, as delimited under the Mandate, 
was not a separate administrative unit under 
the Ottoman regime. It consisted of the three 
sanjaks of Acre,’® Nablus and Jerusalem. Of 
these, the two northern sanjaks of Acre and 
Nablus formed part of the Ottoman vilayet 
(or province) of Beirut, administered by a 
Turkish vali. The independent sanjak of Je- 
rusalem, however, was attached direct to the 
Ottoman imperial administration at Constan- 
tinople owing to the special interest of the 
Christian Powers in the Holy Places and the 
religious communities in Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem. 

The northern and southern frontiers of “‘Pal- 
estine” have changed but little since Ottoman 
days. In the north, the Metullah salient with 
the head waters of the Jordan River were taken 
over by Palestine from Lebanon in 1924. The 
international frontier with Egypt from Rafa 
to Eilat remains practically intact. But to the 
east, the hill country from Nablus to Hebron, 
including Ramallah, Bethlehem and the Old 
City of Jerusalem, were occupied in 1948 by 
the Jordanian Arab Legion and have been lost 
to Israel. 

Below the sanjak (district or mechoz) or 





17 By 1948, all the sub-district officers were Palestinian Arabs 
(Christians or Moslems) or Jews. 

18 In the Arab areas of Israel there is also a military 
governor, the moshel zvai. 

19 Until the construction of the Hejaz Railway branch 
line from Transjordan to Haifa in 1906, Acre was the tra- 
ditional capital of the north and Haifa an insignificant fishing 
village. When Transjordanian wheat began to be exported 
from Haifa with its sheltered bay, Acre started to lose its 
pre-eminence both as a harbor and as a capital. 
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the kaza (subdistrict or nafa) there used to 
exist a smaller Ottoman territorial unit called 
the nahie. Whereas the kaza had on the average 
about sixty villages, the nahie had about ten, 
supervised on horseback by a subordinate Tur- 
kish official called a mudir.”* With the arrival 
of the British, with their motor cars, and the 
building of village roads, the mahie and its 
mudir were found unnecessary by the British 
and were abolished. This small unit has been 
revived by Israel as an elected body called the 
moetza ezorit (acres council) .” 

Israel is now divided into some fifty of these 
rural council areas, each with some thirteen 
villages, Jewish and Arab. The rural council 
has the legal powers of an Israel urban “local 
council” which enables the villages collectively 
to tax themselves: for example, for the con- 
struction and maintenance of intervillage roads. 
Although the area of the moetza ezorit in Israel 
is of the order in size of the Ottoman nahie, the 
moetza ezorit owes its existence more, perhaps, 
to the gush (“block”) committees established 
by the Hagana largely for defense purposes 
towards the end of the Mandate.” 

The local council in Palestine was a British 
invention—a sort of junior municipality created 
in the smaller towns and larger villages under 
an ordinance of 1921. Tel Aviv started as a local 
council in 1921 within the Jaffa municipal 
area, achieving the status of the independent 
municipality of Tel Aviv only in 1934.” 

The only form of urban self-government 
under the Ottoman regime was the municipality, 
under a law of 1877. By 1914, there were 
twenty-two municipalities in the areas that 
eventually became the Palestine of the Mandate. 
Of these, nine are in the area under Jordan rule 
and thirteen are in Israel.” Since 1948, many 
then existing local councils have become mu- 
nicipalities and many large villages and small 
towns have achieved local council status. There 
are thus today in Israel twenty Jewish and two 
Arab* municipalities; and eighty-eight Jewish 
or Arab local councils. 





20 Which merely means ‘“‘a manager”: similarly there was an 
Ottoman mudir el maaref (director of education) in Jerusalem. 

21 Which resembles the rural district council in Britain by 
providing services beyond the scope of a parish council or a 
parish committee. 

22 As at Nahalal for the Western Emek and at Ein Harod for 
the Eastern Emek. 

23 It called itself 2 township—and was politely so called by 
the British—although no such term existed in Palestine law. 

24 In 1948, the Municipality of Tel Aviv absorbed the 
former municipal area of Jaffa when its inhabitants fled. 

25 Some of them were in such small towns that their having 
full municipal powers today is hardly justified. Beisan, in the 
Jordan Valley, has thus been demoted by Israel to the status 
of a local council. 

26 Nazareth and Shefar Amr (now called Shfar Am). 
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In the Jewish and some of the Arab vill, 













that have not yet acquired local council stad elected; 
in Israel, there are elected village committy (the lo 
with no legal taxing powers as such.” ‘, élite U 
remaining Arab villages are administered } as mos 
the village elders and by the village mukhty foreign 
This is a title inherited from the Ottoman perio f to vote 
and means a recognized headman or agent gf “95 
the Government. The mukbféar is not necessarily the Mt 
the richest or most influential man in the Village — 
but he usually belongs to the ruling party Wor 
clan. He keeps the village registers of birth ce 
and deaths (for a fee) ; notifies the police when. Britis 
ever a crime is committed; notifies the medic lature 
officer of health of all cases of infectious diseag, . sath : 
and collects animal and other minor taxes (again) - * 
for a fee). He receives visiting Government! ish 
officials** and undertakes all kinds of mundan — 
duties, such as supplying barley for the hors) “*” ) 
of mounted police patrols. | fa 2 
B 19221 
Parliamentary Institutions 4 — 
implie 


Neither the Ottoman nor the British regim ) laratic 
in Palestine provided much training for Pale.) by th 
tinians in parliamentary government. Ther— given 
was no Turkish parliament before 1912, ani Jewis 


then it was in Constantinople. Five delegate 1948, 
in all represented the sanjak of Jerusalem—two) nomu 
from Jerusalem, two from Nablus and om) of Bi 
from Jaffa.” There were 160,000 voters inf were 


the sanjak, all male Ottoman subjects.** Th of Is 
five delegates were all Moslem, much to th) govet 
disgust of the Christian Arabs; and all were : nothi 
members of old-established aristocratic fami.) Pales 









lies, prepared to condone the inefficiency and) were 
corruption of the Turkish officials in Palestine, | the » 
who consequently helped to maneuver their{ Labo 
election. » Unt 
In addition to the Turkish parliament a{ ¢lect 
Constantinople, a mejliss umumi (provincial | adop 
assembly) was set up in each vilayet. There® stitu 
was one for the Beirut vilayet and another for) ne 
the independent Jerusalem sanjak (which ws) the | 
accorded the status of a vilayet for this purpose). —  ™en 
Elections were held only once, in 1910, on the} key 
basis of one delegate for each 12,000 mak | This 
Ottoman taxpayers. The leading Moslem fami) Vs 
lies of Jerusalem—the Husseinis, the Nashash- — ™U" 
bis and the Alamis-—again captured most of | by a 
the seats. One Christian Arab—Zakariya—wa 7 T 
ham 

27 They pay rates to the rural councils. re was 
28 Most Arab villages have their own madafeh or guest-hovs wer 
where each family in town provides food for visitors, free of 7 Ges 


charge. Where there are several hamulebs or clans in the sam 7 hei: 
village, each may have its own madafeh. S 


29 Much to the disgust of the inhabitants of Hebron and kad 
Gaza, who remained unrepresented. con 
80 The Beduin around Beersheba paid no taxes and henct fin: 






were disenfranchised. 
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elected; but a Jewish candidate, Albert Antebi 
(the local representative of the Alliance Isra- 
lite Universelle of Paris), failed to get elected, 
as most Jews in Jerusalem retained their former 
foreign nationality and were thus ineligible 
to vote. The Mejliss Umumi sat for only forty 
days in the year, under the chairmanship of 
the Mutessarif of Jerusalem. It had very limited 


ent of 


a 1§ authority and was suspended altogether during 
ib. World War I. ; 

birth i From 1918 till 1920, Palestine was under a 
when. i British military administration with no legis- 
redica ' lature whatsoever: proclamations and orders 
isease WEE issued over the signature of the Chief 
(ame Military Administrator. But from 1920 till 
a ) 1922, a mixed British and Palestinian Advisory 
a Council considered all draft ordinances before 
horses i they were signed by the High Commissioner. 


An offer of an elected legislative council in 
1922 was rejected by Palestinian Arab nationalist 
' leaders, because they claimed that acceptance 
| implied their recognition of the Balfour Dec- 
| laration. A second offer in 1936 was rejected 
. by the Jewish leaders because it would have 
| given power to an Arab majority to stop 
' Jewish immigration. Hence, from 1922 till 
1948, the only legislature in Palestine was a 
nominated Advisory Council composed entirely 
of British heads of departments; no debates 
were held. Only in 1948, did the population 
' of Israel achieve representative and responsible 
government. The Knesset thus owes little or 
nothing to Ottoman or British tradition in 
Palestine. The training-schools for its members 
were the Zionist congresses, the Va’ad Leumi, 
the Histadrut (General Federation of Jewish 
Labor) and the Tel Aviv Municipal Council. 
Unfortunately, the proportional list system of 
elections used in the Zionist congresses was also 
adopted by the Knesset, and a switch to con- 
stituency elections on the British model is now 
one of the planks in the platform of Mapai, 
the Prime Minister’s party. The Israel Govern- 
ment has also inherited the use of a “party 
key” when making civil service appointments. 
vak | =©This system, used by the Jewish Agency, the 
mi-— Vaad Leumi, the Histadrut and the Tel Aviv 
shi- municipality, is only gradually being replaced 
off by a merit system based on open competition. 
ws Towards the end of the Ottoman regime, 
—f a mejliss idore or consultative district council 
| Was set up in each kaza (district). Such councils 
were established at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Hebron, 
Gaza, Nablus and Acre, each under the local 
kaimakam. The members included the local 
kadi (Moslem judge) and mufti (Moslem juris- 
consult); the Turkish officials in charge of 
finance, public works and the kaimakam’s sec- 
retariat; heads of the non-Moslem religious 
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communities (Jewish, Orthodox, Armenian) 
and certain elected members. In Jerusalem, 
the Jewish Community succeeded in electing 
Rabbi Haim Eliashar as a member. It would 
not be a bad idea if in Israel similar mixed 
nominated and elected official and non-official 
district councils were established to take over 
the duties of the memouneh al hamechoz (dis- 
trict commissioner). Ultimately, they might 
become the district education and police au- 
thority, on the lines of the county council in 
Britain. 


The Law 


The Ottoman law, even by World War I, 
was an amalgam. Based originally on Moslem 
sheria law, it had been partly modernized and 
secularized in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury, taking models from the French and Swiss 
law. After 1920, during the Mandatory period, 
large sections of the Ottoman law were repealed 
and replaced by British colonial law; and this 
process of revision has continued since 1948. 
But certain Ottoman laws, for example, parts 
of the Mejelle (the Ottoman civil code) and 
laws dealing with land*’ and with the registra- 
tion of societies” are still in force. 


The Judiciary 


The Israel courts are arranged in three tiers, 
as under the Mandate—magistrates’ courts, dis- 
trict courts and the Supreme Court. Under the 
Ottoman regime, there were no magistrates’ 
courts, only courts of first instance at Jerus- 
alem, Jaffa and Nablus, each consisting of a 
president and two judges. They had concurrent 
criminal, civil and commercial jurisdiction. Un- 
til 1910, appeals from these courts were heard 
solely in Beirut. But, in 1910, a court of appeal 
was established at Jerusalem, with a president 
and four judges, with a further right of appeal 
to the Ottoman Supreme Court in Constanti- 
nople. The presidents of all these courts were 
Turks, who rarely knew Arabic; and much 
time was wasted in translations.** Under the 
Capitulations, foreign consular courts were em- 
powered to hear all civil cases where both parties 
were nationals of the country concerned. Where 
one party was a foreigner and the other an 
Ottoman subject, the case was heard by the 





31 One of the Ottomon categories of land-holding called 
miri lays down the obligatory shares which devolve on widows 
and children. 

32 The Ottoman law of societies requires only notification 
to the Government and not licensing. When a proposal was 
recently made in the Knesset to introduce licensing, it was 
defeated as a threat to political liberty. 

33 As with the British presidents of Palestine courts under 
the Mandate. 
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Government court, with a consular assessor. 


The British regime swept away all these Ca- 
pitulations. But Articles 58-67 of the Palestine 
Order in Council, 1922, provided that, when 
a foreigner appeared before a magistrate’s court, 
the magistrate should be British; and when 
before a district court, that a majority of judges 
should be British. This proviso was abolished 
in the last days of the Mandate; while the grant 
of magisterial powers to district administrative 


officials has been abolished in Israel. 


The Turkish judiciary was notoriously cor- 
rupt. Having usually bought their posts, they 
had to recoup their investment. The level of 
the judiciary under the Mandate was far higher, 
all magistrates and judges being drawn solely 
from the Bar. In Israel, the standard is even 
higher and there is no shadow of suspicion 
against either their honesty or their imparti- 
ality.“* The main defect of the Israel courts— 
as with those under the two previous regimes— 
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is the endless delay in getting a hearing and jy 
reaching a decision. 

There are no juries in Israel; nor were there 
any under the Mandate or under the Ottoman 
regime. The Turks could not rely on any twelye 
men to be incorruptible; the British were afraid 
of juries in inter-racial cases splitting along racial 
lines. But as several judges sit together in the 
district courts and in the Supreme Court—x 
under both the Ottoman and British regimes— 
there is no risk of a man being convicted in, 
serious case on the judgment of one man alone, 








34 All civil magistrates and judges in Israel are nominated 
by a committee composed of the Minister of Justice as chairman 
and one other Minister elected by the Cabinet as a whole; the 
President of the Supreme Court and two other Supreme Court 
judges elected by the Supreme Court as a whole; two members 
of the Knesset elected by the Knesset as 2 whole; and two 
members of the Council of the Bar Association elected by the 
Council as a whole. Political bias is thus almost impossible 
and the age-old Jewish tradition of absolute justice is carefully 
maintained. 


Before the Flood 


by Alfred Werner 


N THE afternoon of July 13, 1929, a curly- 

haired, slim graduate student walked in- 
to the dark corridor of the inconspicuous 
three-story building in Vienna’s Fichtegasse, on 
the facade of which three words were to be 
read: Nene Freie Presse. To the young man it 
was a significant step, for the three words stood 
for what had been one of the most powerful 
and most celebrated newspapers in the world, 
and one which, in a physically and economically 
much reduced Austria, still commanded a great 
deal of respect. To open the heavy wooden 
door was easy enough but would the Portier, 
majestically enthroned in his glass-enclosed cu- 
bicle, allow the unknown young man, hardly 
more than a boy, walk up the two flights to 
the Redaktion? After all, statesmen and gener- 
als, and some of the most famous men of letters 
of Central Europe had climbed up to that 
sanctum (needless to say, there was no elevator), 
knowing well that an editorial or even a feuil- 
leton published in the Neue Freie Presse might 
have the most far-reaching effects. Had not, 
in the past, clever pieces led to the resignation 
of ministers of state, or—more often—to the 
glory or ruin of a playwright, novelist or 
musician? 

The intense young man could have left his 
manuscript with the Portier. But no young 
writer, convinced that what he has written has 
more value than anything that ever appeared in 


print before, will permit his precious work to 
be thrown, heartlessly, into a box, already filled 
to the brim with all sorts of papers. He dreads 
the possibility that his essay or poem might be 
received by the “second in command,” insensi- 
tive and inexperienced, and might be returned 
with a rejection slip, to the everlasting shame 
of the literary world. Hence, our young writer 
shouted at the half-deaf old man in the cubicle, 
“J must see Dr. Wertheimer!” and ascended 
the stairs, his knees shaking with the triumph 
of his victory. 

Having been that hotspur of eighteen, I still 
wonder what gave me the courage to walk 
up the same steps on which Werfel and Zweig 
and Salten, and all the other celebrities had trod, 
and, of course, the man whom, at that time, 
1 admired more than anyone else: the poet, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. I can date my visit 
to the Presse so accurately for the very reason 
that the news of Hofmannsthal’s death had 
been announced in the morning papers, and 
that, shocked and excited at the same time, | 
sat down, immediately, to put my reaction on 
paper. I wrote it in longhand on several of the 
long white sheets I had filched from my father’s 
office. While I no longer remember the text in 
detail, I recall that it must have been a curious 
blending of poetry and prose, a naive outburst 
of hero-worship, both sincere and rhetorical, 
and utterly unsuitable for publication anywhere. 
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[JUKE the great Hofmannsthal, Dr. Paul 

Wertheimer was a very minor figure in 
the realm of literature. But he was typical of 
that large section of Vienna’s Jewish intelli- 
entsia that was hopelessly torn in a conflict 
between reality and illusion. For here was a 
man who had studied law, though his only 
ove was literature, and who somehow managed 
to take care of his practice (limited though it 
was), to spend a few hours at the Neue Freie 
Presse receiving writers and reading manuscripts, 
ind, in the evenings and on Sundays, to indulge 
is image of himself as a genuine poet. Lawyers 
would smile at the thought that this patently 
impractical, scatterbrained individual somehow 
succeeded in finding clients, now and then; 
while his colleagues in the field of letters forgave 
him his numerous comedies, stories, poems and 
aphorisms, all mildly amusing or touching, be- 
ause this paunchy, short man was himself the 
personification of kindness. His reviews of 
books and plays may not have been memorable 
nerformances, but they were utterly devoid 
Vof that gall and spitefulness that so frequently 
marred cultural relations among Vienna’s in- 
itellectuals. 

Wertheimer had the kind of round, fleshy 
“face that used to be the delight of anti-Semitic 
cartoonists. That this not particularly attrac- 
tive countenance was lighted up by the most 

nderstanding and sympathetic eyes was a fea- 
ture invisible to the Jew-haters. As I was press- 
ing my manuscript into his pudgy hands and 
explaining that I, too, had written a great deal 
of poetry (though I had not yet broken into 
print), the editor was indulgently wiping the 
Plarge, horn-rimmed glasses he had taken off 
this sweating brow. I do not know why he did 
not dismiss me curtly, with the advice to leave 
he thing with his secretary. Perhaps he was 
indulgent to the son of another lawyer, or slight- 
Hy touched by the genuineness of my excitement, 
por perhaps he recalled that, thirty years earlier, 
Wenother young man, one who was still studying 
ata gymnasium, had appeared in Vienna and 
offered to editors verse of a formal perfection 
are in Western literature—the aforementioned 
Hofmannsthal. In any event, he promised to 
ead my piece, even though, as he warned me, 
he assignment to evaluate the late poet had al- 
eady gone to a certain well-known essayist. 

' My manuscript was, of course, returned to 
mea day or two later. But for me, my decision 
ad been made the moment I had begun the 
limb up to the Redaktion. In all likelihood, 
he genesis of a writer is more or less the same 
n any country, in any age. Suddenly, a young 
ndividual feels compelled to grab a pencil and 
write down words that are not intended for a 
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school exercise or a letter to a friend or sweet- 
heart. Suddenly, the very material that is careless- 
ly used in everyday speech, reappears on paper in 
a new, unusual combination—and, simultaneous- 
ly, poem and poet are born. Often, it is true, the 
two die on the same day, and the world has 
been enriched by another civil servant, public 
accountant, lawyer, or businessman. Often how- 
ever (and more often than we think), the 
youthful brain continues to produce ex nihilo, 
to fill one page after another with letters that 
have come up from the unconscious, awful, 
disturbing, fraught with a mysterious meaning, 
and we have, instead of a day-fly, a person with 
the significant gift of creativity. 

To judge from the fact that I have been a 
professional writer for more than thirty years, 
I am inclined to include myself in this army 
of constantly searching, constantly frustrated 
men and women (I did break into print, in the 
columns of the revered Neue Freie Presse, a few 
months after my first encounter with the all- 
powerful Wertheimer). But I do not wish to 
speak here so much about myself as about the 
spiritual and intellectual climate that prevailed 
in my city between the fall of 1929 and the 
spring of 1938. This interval happens to cover: 
my first period as a writer, the one in which I 
freely, joyfully, engaged myself in creating 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of items in the 
Muttersprache, that gift of heaven whose loss 
as a vehicle of emotion and thought, only those 
can ever appreciate who also have lost it forever. 
It was the last decade of a free, independent 
Austria that still had unbroken roots in the 
past, prior to the upheaval that was to dig up 
and overturn the aged tree. Yet there were 
warnings of the imminent catastrophe: economic 
and political crises that set in in the very fall 
of 1929, accompanied by a rapid moral de- 
terioration of the nation (or was it, perhaps, 
the moral decay that brought about the political 
and economic downfall of Austria?). 


THE foreign visitor who came during this period 

for a brief sojourn, was, of course, aware 
neither of this decline nor of the forces des- 
perately trying to check it. Retrospectively, I 
am inclined to think of the Vienna of that 
period—and little Austria was and is Vienna 
set in a most attractive landscape—as a middle- 
aged lady who is trying to conceal the ravages 
of time by an awful lot of make-up. Sitting 
in one of the still glamorous cafés on the Ring- 
strasse and sipping his Kaffee mit Schlagobers 
(unavailable to the majority of Viennese who 
had to put up, in the Depression years, with 
all kinds of ersatz), the average tourist had no 
notion that he was enjoying himself in no- 
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man’s land. For while he, the tourist, was 
reading Le Matin or the Paris edition of the 
Herald Tribune, handed to him by an obsequious 
waiter, a mile or two away in the slums or the 
industrial suburbs, pitched battles might be 
fought somewhere between members, in uniform 
or mufti, of the various political groups that 
struggled to retain the leadership in the hope- 
lessly split country, or prepared to “take over.” 
In the Leopoldstadt, the predominantly Jewish 
section, Nazi hoodlums might, at the same time, 
harass some bearded Polish rabbi or ambush 
Jewish youngsters in parks and playgrounds. 

It was a period of unrest, of growing poverty, 
of political instability. But there was also a 
hectic literary activity, confined, it is true, to 
minute groups of idealistic young men and 
women who published (at their own expense) 
anthologies of poetry, who founded short-lived 
high-brow periodicals, ran tiny “off-Broadway” 
type theaters, and sharply criticized the Gov- 
ernment in satirical cabarets. All of this activity 
was confined to Vienna, the smallest of the 
eight Bundeslaender or Federal States, yet con- 
taining one-third of the country’s total pop- 
ulation. Outside Vienna, nothing stirred, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, a few religious Catholic poets 
who poured their pietistic sentiments into old- 
fashioned meters, or a few rural novelists whose 
locale was the farm and forests of the hinterland, 
and whose preoccupation with perennial topics 
did not stop them from occasional nasty attacks 
upon the metropolis where, in their minds, all 
that was sordid and evil was concentrated. Apart 
from these, the “provinces” produced nothing. 
Whatever intellectual enterprise the “intelli- 
gentsia” in the smaller cities and the villages 
was capable of, found its outlet in political 
propaganda, that is to say, in the pro-Nazi, 
anti-Jewish diatribes that filled the provincial 
newspapers. 

Even the much celebrated city of Salzburg 
was no exception. During the summer, for two 
or three months, it wore a cosmopolitan veneer, 
due to the Fes#spiele, originated by such atypical 
Austrians as Hofmannsthal and the lamented 
regisseur, Max Reinhardt; there, the classics 
of drama and music were revived in superb 
presentations for the benefit of rich foreigners, 
but as soon as the guests checked out of their 
expensive hotels, the boredom and nastiness of 
provincial narrowness once more descended 
upon the glorious baroque structures of a 
splendid past. 


HILE still a student at the University of 
Vienna, I found my way into one of the 
scores of literary associations that mushroomed 
in the capital, or, to be more precise, in the 
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cafés of the Innere Stadt, the haunted sem. 
circle, bounded by the Ringstrasse and by th 
not quite straight line of the Donaukanai, a 
arm of the Danube River. This is the historic 
kernel of Vienna where all the Kultur wy 
concentrated in houses built before 1900 (an - 
in some cases, even hundreds of years old),f ag 
To be more accurate, this Kultur—or at leas} = 
the part of it I wish to talk about—existel) ” ie 
subterraneously, not because it was officially an r 
forbidden (mind you, the time was 1929 ty 4 a 
1938, and the Nazis, though increasingly active oy 
were yet a minority in the politically or at leat} calle, 
sentimentally left-of-center great city), but ts Fre 
because it functioned and expressed itself in b r 
the basements of the various cafés. i , 

Nearly every café had such a basement room a | 
occupied, every night, by a different group of “ 
people united by a particular idea or task. Ai} prep 
a rule, political parties would prefer to meet in R “ 
separate rooms at restaurants, inns or tavern} 4.04 
where beer would flow in streams (had there halons 
been no beer, a Nazi party might never have}. 
come into being). In the café basements, there “oc 
was room for another sort of intoxication: thos i : 
who assembled there would, as a rule, order ies 
non-alcoholic beverages, and get drunk on ei 
words, words,words. Indeed, teetotallers would old V 
arrive there one night, vegetarians on a second). i, . 
night, spiritualists on a third, pacifists on a i ace 
fourth, nature-lovers on a fifth, and on the p aaa 
sixth (but not necessarily on a Saturday night) ie oe 
a motley group like the one I shall talk about) .. 1... 

Junge Kunst (Young Art) comprised thirty) } 4. 
to forty people, all born between about 1905) oq 4 
and 1915, all being, or claiming to be, poets) 9... 4, 
musicians, painters, actors, singers, and dancers) aaele 
I never believed that a division of mankinif, ... g 
into Jews and non-Jews made any more sens flight) 
than, say, a division into cyclists and non-cyc-F techn, 
lists. Still, it was a fact that while the Jewish 


i o. ‘| poetic 
population o ienna never amounted to moft gales, 



















than. one-tenth of the total, it was largely | experi 
young middle-class Jews who went to the avant-§ yi, 
garde concerts, to the experimental theatesy wy, 
to exhibitions of modern art. At Junge Kum) perm 
four-fifths of the members were Jews, and OP apout 
the few Gentiles, most left after a few sessions) tha, | 
never to come back. They were not anti-Semiti} , },.,,, 
in the first place, to be sure. Nor was life matt) toy, 
uncomfortable for them. On the contrary) cope | 
the art committee of our group went out UF ip. 
its way to welcome whatever contribution Day p 
whatever field was made by a Gentile, to th taro. 
point of being more charitable, in such casts strong 
in their criticism. It was, perhaps, this VeVh Febry. 
patronizing attitude on our part that was fell} 4:6 
and resented, by sensitive Gentiles, as well af o¢ cy, 








the eagerness with which we wooed them. 
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a | permit us to be. Yet there was no flag-waving 
n¢ of about either our Austrianism or our—felt rather 
a ‘T than conceived—Weltanschauung. Except for 
mutt!) a handful of Catholics and Zionists, we tended 
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But in every literary group I knew there 
were at least two or three Gentiles who grad- 
ually became so accustomed to our manner of 
thinking and acting as to become “Jews,” for 
all practical purposes. A better word to use 
might be “cosmopolites” or, better still, “hu- 
manists.” Conceivably, the lasting contribution 


‘that we, the hundreds and even thousands of 
C least § 


underground culturists, could make to world 
civilization was precisely this—that, theoreti- 
cally and even practically, we were open to in- 
fluences from whatever quarter they might 
come. Our young poets would render, often 
skillfully, into German, verse they had read 


in French or English anthologies; we would de- 


bate the most recent books, the latest “isms,” 
and not shrink from the most unorthodox 
thoughts. ; 


REREADING, in yellowed periodicals and an- 

thologies, some of the poetry that was pro- 
duced in Vienna in the decade before the Nazi 
holocaust, I do not think that much of it was 
original and therefore worthy of survival. 
Ironically, we were much bolder in theory 
than we were in practice. We would praise, 
quite sincerely, the Dadaist, Futurist and Sur- 
realist poetry that had found its way into sedate 
old Vienna—and, ourselves, keep on repeating, 
with slight variations, the rhymes and rhythms 


of our literary parents, such as Hofmannsthal, 


Anton Wildgans, and Max Mell. We witnessed 
the transformation of the crystal sets which, 
at best, rendered music or speech as tiny, vi- 
brating sounds, into full-fledged radio boxes, 


nl and the development of aviation from the curi- 
a ous brittle one-man contraptions into safe and 
ncers. 


nkind § 


comfortable commercial planes (though not 
a single one of us could afford even a one-hour 


flight). Yet as poets, we lagged far behind our 


technological age. If we no longer took our 
poetic cues from roses, and violets, and nightin- 


reely gales, our language was still molded by visual 


ol ) experiences gathered on long walks through the 


Vienna woods or romantic trips on the Danube. 
We were as Austrian as humanism would 


towards Socialism, but one too unaggressive to 


cope with the realities of life. We applauded 


the masses proudly marching forward on May 
Day parades, but we would be among the spec- 
tators rather than among the marchers. We 
strongly sympathized with the workers who, in 
February, 1934, entrenched themselves in their 
fortified settlements to withstand the onslaught 


of Chancellor Dollfuss’s militia—but with our 
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bleeding hearts we would go on writing melan- 
choly poetry. We sat in the satirical cabarets 
that, during the last five or six years of inde- 
pendent Austria, offered the major opportunity 
for voicing criticism of a near-totalitarian re- 
gime, and laughed heartily about the clever 
jokes lampooning the diehard reactionaries in 
our country, and often these brilliantly witty 
skits came from our own pens. Yet there was 
hardly one among us who would actively con- 
spire against the Government by joining one 
of the outlawed “subversive” groups. The Gov- 
ernment knew this, and let us have our “fun.” 
We believed ourselves brave because we wildly 
applauded a song or skit ridiculing fascist Prince 
Starhemberg whose antics had caused the Gov- 
ernment to pry him from his ministerial post 
and compensate him with the presidency of the 
Society for the Protection of Motherhood (or 
something of that sort), he, whose specialty was 
love affairs with married women of high society! 


J Do not think that we were lacking in courage 

(for some of us, I know, behaved admirably 
under stress during the Nazi era, while others 
were decorated for bravery while serving in 
the last war with the British or the American 
armed forces). I rather think that we were 
representative of the baal davar, the Man of 
the Word, as against the baal milhamah, the 
Man of War. When the Nazis, within a few 
hours after Chancellor Schuschnigg’s resignation, 
overran our country, we were more astonished 
than angry. How could all of this happen— 
and to people like ourselves? We were young— 
our club president was felt by many of us to 
be old because he was a bit over thirty—and we 
were not above occasional frolicking and merry- 
making, not immune to either joy or pain. Yet 
we were never as young as an American of twen- 
ty or twenty-five. 

Our intrinsic pessimism was due only in part 
to the rapidly deteriorating economic conditions 
in Austria. The ’thirties were a time of soup- 
kitchens and breadlines even in the rich USA. 
But Americans of my generation were not de- 
void of hope, and politically workers and in- 
tellectuals alike were more active during the 
Depression than ever before. In Austria, all 
political will, not intent upon eradicating the 
country’s independence, came to a standstill 
after the ill-fated attempt of the Socialists, 
in February, 1934, to save the democratic sys- 
tem by resorting to a general strike and armed 
resistance to Dollfuss’s minions. Yet Dollfuss, 
and after his assassination by Nazi plotters, 
Chancellor Schuschnigg, had no program to 
offer beyond the notion that, somehow, Austri- 
ans might pacify the country’s large and militant 
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pro-Nazi elements by establishing a native brand 
of Fascism. 

We, the young “humanists,” felt trapped. In 
July, 1934, the local Nazis, secretly aided by 
the German Government, had almost succeeded 
in capturing Austria by a shrewdly executed 
putsch. Undoubtedly, they would try again— 
and they might succeed, next time. Our feel- 
ings, might, perhaps, be described adequately 
by Kafka’s “Little Fable,” that goes as follows: 
***Alas,’ said the mouse, ‘the world is growing 
smaller every day. At the beginning it was so 
big that I was afraid, I kept running and run- 
ning, and I was glad when at last I saw walls 
far away to the right and left, but these long 
walls have narrowed so quickly that I am in the 
last chamber already, and there in the corner 
stands the trap that I must run into.’ ‘You only 
need to change your direction,’ said the cat, 
and ate it up.” 


The café basement where Junge Kunst met 
once a week, and where poetry was read, new 
compositions were played on the piano, and 
where public recitals, art exhibitions, anthologies, 
and Sunday picnics were planned, was our own 
“last chamber.” A miracle could have saved 
us, but nobody among us believed in miracles, 
least of all our few Catholics who outdid their 
Jewish friends in pessimism. Yet we went on 
with our daily chores and nightly excursions 
into the fairyland of art as if concentration 
camps were not waiting for us just a few miles 
beyond the border. During Austria’s last decade, 
and especially in its latter part, tons of paper 
were covered with all forms of creative writing 
(and, for that matter, acres of canvas with 
paint) notwithstanding the fact that hunger— 
plain, unromantic hunger—was a constant com- 
panion of a good many of the younger artists 
and writers, including some who were listed in 
the equivalent of Who’s Who. 


“WHEN our sessions at Café Excelsior on the 

Rotenturmstrasse started, there was an oral 
agreement between the owner and the president 
of our group that we would have the free and 
exclusive use of the basement room on condition 
that every participant would have his usual 
“konsummation” (a vague term including 
everything from a tiny cup of Turkish coffee 
to a five-course dinner). In the beginning, each 
of us would order at least a cup of coffee, but 
as time went by, one after another in our group 
had moved away from the relative security of 
a middle-class home (plus pocket money sup- 
plied by a father alarmed by his son’s or daugh- 
ter’s poetical outpourings but too wise to try 
to stop it), and into an ice-cold world in which 


the anteroom was crowded with forty to fift 
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even such practical professions as engineerin) 
law or medicine were hit hard by the cru 
By 1935 or 1936, it was not unusual th 
throughout a whole evening only two or thw 
cups of coffee were ordered, to the dismay ; 
the headwaiter. Every month or two, thy 
were violent scenes, when the owner threaten, 
to take away our privileges, and at our na 
meeting the consumption of coffee would ji 
to ten or twelve cups (with twenty or mo 
abstentions). Yet, luckily, we were able y 
retain “our” room, and the headwaiter kept q 
supplying us with gallons of fresh clear wat, 


It was next to impossible for a young ma 
or woman, however gifted, to eke out even th 
barest living by peddling poetry, short storig 
reviews from one magazine or newspaper to a. 
other. Yet an intellectual would rather sta 
than get himself a menial job, since, in 0j 
Europe, by lowering himself even temporarif 
on the ladder of social status, he was in dang 
of losing his precious status altogether. In th 
United States, a man can work for a whi 
as a dishwasher or bellhop, without fearing thy 
this might, some day, jeopardize his chang 
of becoming an instructor at a college. In 0j 
Austria, a Ph.D. would rather live on a de 
of stale bread and water than give up his “pri 
and do something, even temporarily, that wa 
not of an intellectual nature. 

Nor would he, the college graduate, ofter 
find an employer willing to overlook a woul) 
be employee’s higher status. Once, in 1936 of 
1937, I managed to swallow my own pri} 
and apply for a job as a canvasser of advertis} 
ments. When I arrived at the given addres 

























applicants, all as lean-looking as myself. Whe 
after hours, my turn came and I was admitte! 
to the personnel chief, he asked me what m 
occupation was, and I said, cautiously, “Ha 
lehrer” (private tutor), for I had learned th 

“Schriftsteller” (writer) usually brought § 
sneer to the face of more practical men. Still 
I was dismissed with an angry “‘No.” 


[7 was a vicious circle. At the Dachau Gay 

centration Camp, to which I was taken aft 
the Anschluss for my stint, along with tho 
sands of other Viennese Jews, I once tried 
obtain treatment at the hospital (run by S'f 
doctors) for the painful blisters on my from 
hands. I showed my swollen hands to the 
derly, an SS man with the face of a bullde 
but his reaction was to grab me by the até 
and throw me out: “Never worked in your lit 
ha?” 

Indeed, I had never used my hands exct 
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neering for making notes in pencil, or to pound my type- 
€ CH writer (a 1920 Remington, which would accom- 
val th any me to an internment camp in England, 
Of thi and into the freedom of the New World, and 
Smay WH on which I am writing to this very day). But 
0, the there was hardly a day in the 1929-1938 decade 
eaten on which I did not work for several hours, 
Ur ne trying to capture on paper the fleeting images 
wuld rig of my mind. With every new day I would hear, 
OF mows with greater clarity, a voice telling me, “Your 
able services are not required, you are not wanted,” 
Kept o yet every day I would keep ignoring that voice, 
Wattle and pretend to myself that what I was doing 
ng ma was of the utmost importance, whether I was 
ven ti writing a sonnet or a wretched little book re- 
storial’ view that had been commissioned by a sympa- 
r toas thetic editor, whether I was struggling to trans- 
t stare late into German my favorite stanzas by Victor 
in Of Hugo, or “ghosting” for a Zionist official a 
porarif, memorial address he was scheduled to deliver 
dang the next day. 

Int Looking back, after more than twenty years, 
2 whit) and from a book-studded office in mid-town 
ng thi, Manhattan, upon my youth in Vienna prior 
chang to the Great Flood, I almost think that I—along 
In Of with others—had no youth at all. That is to 
a de say, if “being young” means: to have a good 
“prik’ time in high school and college, and to know 
vat wi that, at the end of the line, a decent job would 












be waiting for you, and that, save for your 
/own fault, you and the young woman you 
might choose would never have to worry about 
clothes and food and a proper roof over your 
head. If “being young” means: having no con- 
victions except that one must succeed, cost 
what it may, and no intellectual problem ex- 
cept the one of choosing the right kind of car. 

Judging by these yardsticks, we could hardly 
be called young. Of the forty members of 
Junge Kunst, perhaps no more than half a 
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‘Hay dozen had permanent, safe jobs. Yet the re- 
od thm, Mainder were not at all, to apply a term coined 
ht @ in the “fifties, “beatniks.” We did not sponge 


1, Sti, 02 others who had a little more money. We 
never believed that we had a perfect right to 
| be idle, and that society had a duty to support 

us solely because we had that little flame called 


a “talent.” There Was not a single dope-addict 
chore alcoholic among us; there were love affairs 
id and sexual experiences of all sorts, but if they 
y St found any expression at all, they reappeared in 
pe the sublimated form of fable and parable, of 
eae Porm and song. 

alo I do not mean to imply that we all were over- 
a refined aesthetes, conversing with each other in 
sr ff perfect sentences, and scrupulously avoiding 





any common action or even thought. What 
I mean is: that we were more receptive to the 
beautiful and the sublime than any group of 





exct} 
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young people that came after us. We knew 
by heart poems by Rilke or Hofmannsthal; we 
waited patiently for hours in front of the 
bux-office of the Bcrgtheater, the Opera, or 
the Musikvereinssaal for admission to “standing 
room”; we might discuss for a whole evening 
the latest book by such philosophical minds as 
Kassner, Juenger, or Spengler. (In the Dachau 
Concentration Camp, we would continue this, 
though the dirty straw, covering the wooden 
floor of our prison huts, was far less comfortable 
than the red plush-covered chairs at the Ex- 
celsior. Dead-tired, we would return from our 
back-breaking work and eat our not very appe- 
tizing one-course dinner from a tin bowl. Yet 
there was an hour or two before the lights 
went out, and, rather than to surrender to the 
dictates of cheap instincts, we re-organized in 
little groups, squatting on the floor. There, a 
man who had traveled a good deal in Britain, 
would give us lessons in rudimentary English, 
while in another corner a rabbi might discuss, 
for the benefit of some eagerly listening ag- 
nostics, certain fine points in Biblical law, and 
in still another corner the man in charge of 
our Jewish group, a Gentile who had been sent 
to Dachau for his subversive activities, would 
regale us with stories how he and his cellmates 
had, for months and years, managed to outwit 
the Hitlerites, until they were betrayed by a 
pro-Hitler stooge. The best lecture on Dante 
I have ever heard was delivered on the straw of a 
Dachau hut by a sexagenarian professor of Ro- 
mance languages. ) 


[7 1s a bit hard for me now to recognize clearly 

the features of the ardent boy who, a manu- 
script burning in his pocket, walked up the 
steps at Fichtegasse, in the belief that what he 
had written in an ecstatic hour was the final 
thing on the subject—the life, work, and death 
of his beloved poet. I can see him only through 
a mist, through a crowd of scores of people who 
have rejected or loved him, educated or misled 
him, through tons of papers on which the young 
and then the middle-aged man had given ex- 
pression to lofty as well as foolish thoughts, 
through world-shaking events in which he par- 
ticipated with the same power that a sparrow 
exerts by fertilizing the ground with his drop- 
pings. I cannot see him distinctly yet I can 
feel him. ‘‘The child is father of the man,” and 
there is bound to be hidden, somewhere in the 
worn, slightly embittered, faintly jaded man 
of forty-nine, the starry-eyed, anemic idealist 
of eighteen, who would not have abandoned 
his poetic convictions for anything in the world 
—not even an editorial job on the Neue Freie 
Presse. 
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My thanks go to this young man who, in 
the most difficult years of growing, had the 
strength to resist evil in every form. And my 
thanks go, belatedly, to all the young men and 
women of Junge Kunst who, like myself, were 
daydreaming through the busy streets of decay- 
ing Vienna. An angel must have protected all 
of them, for, to my knowledge, none was ever 
hit by a car (though, admittedly, there were 
not nearly as many cars on the Rotenturmstrasse 
or the Ringstrasse of the 1930’s as there are 
now). But that angel, alas, was too preoccupied 
when his presence was badly needed in the 
harrowing months and years between the An- 


schluss and the fall of the hateful Third Reich. 
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Or his power was not strong enough to snatc, 
each of us away from the path of a bullet » 
from the open doors of a gas-oven. Rotun( 
Dr. Wertheimer, who prolonged the life of 
many of us in the Junge Kunst by Squeezing 
into his paper a ditty or a vignette that wa 
perhaps, not actually druckreif (ready to print) 
was fortunate enough to die a natural death , 
few weeks before the holocaust, and to receive, 
posthumously, all the encomia that he was denied 
while still alive. As for ourselves, for each of 
us who survived, in Vienna itself, or in Israel, 
or in the USA, there is at least one martyr, killed 
by those for whom Hofmannsthal never wrote. 


Mendele 


by H. N. Bialik 


pee THREE volumes of Mendele’s complete 
works are now before us. The hand almost 
reaches out of its own accord to lift and try 
the weight of each of them, so weighty do they 
seem to anyone familiar with the essential nature 
of their contents and their creative power. 
But in order to feel their “weight” one does 
not have to take in hand all of his works: one 
page is enough, or even a few lines will do, 
since all are equally excellent. The inner weight 
of their quality is not diminished by substraction, 
and he whose sense of weight is not impaired 
will feel it at once. Why? 

Some explain it by the nature of the work. 
Reb Mendele is not given to taking his material 
from anything that just happens, from that 
which is contemptible, or from anything which 
comes to the surface. He gets down to the 
deepest layers, bringing up material which is 
most crystallized and best preserved. He deals 
only with the solid and the typical in life, with 
the accumulated power of many generations. 
In three volumes he has practically encompassed 
the whole Jewish world in the most representa- 
tive aspects of its life. Such multum in parvo 
must perforce be weighty. 

Some say it is his style. Mendele makes his 
contribution in choice and elevated language. 
He takes all the flour and picks out all the good 
kernels, leaving to others the chaff and the 


Mendele Mokher Sefarim (‘“‘Mendele the Bookseller”) is 
the pseudonym of Solomon Jacob Abramowitsch (1836- 
1917) who has been called “the Jewish Cervantes.” This 
essay is part of a forthcoming volume of Bialik’s critical 
prose, translated by Professor Shudofsky. The full title of 
the essay, first published in Odessa in 1912, is ““Mendele’s 
Three Volumes.” 


bran. Mendele’s writings are a treasure-trove, 
an omnibus of the finest things in the Hebrew 
language. 

Others add: it is his quality of breadth. Reb 
Mendele does not work like the casuist, irascible 
and narrow-minded, but rather like the scholar 
who having much can afford to be generous 
and open-handed. He does not split hairs, nor 
does he blow a little gold dust; he reaches in- 
side and brings up an abundance of full-weighted 
coins. At the same time he is not hasty in his 
creation; he does not sketch hurriedly, throw- 
ing out crumbs as he goes along. On the con- 
trary, he is patient and composed; and his 
creative powers are accustomed to spread out 


in place and in time. His colors are rich; hi} 
canvas is large and broad; his brush-stroke i} 


as encompassing as it is soft. And as he sketches, 
so he narrates: the words of old are uttered 


slowly and deliberately. No rush; there is timep 
He detains his readers about particulars; hp 
takes pains with each letter, careful not wf 
slur over, God forbid! the hook of the little yo. ® 

Still another theory: it is his integrity anf 
solidity. Our author does not change like thf 


chameleon; he does not assume many guists 


He is always one and the same. The critic whf 
noted that Mendele ‘Judaized nature” mat} 
an acute if inaccurate comment. Mendele’s worl} 
has been Jewish from the time of creation 


Nature has been equipped with a Jewish sou 


from the very beginning. The Sabbath of thf 


Jews and their festivals are the world’s as wel. 
The hosts of heaven and earth were also created 
in their Jewishness; they do the will of thet 
Creator, the God of Israel, and they obey Hs 
commandments. Everything in the universe W# 
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S . . . 

ae ordered and fixed from the start, as it is written 
coal in the Pentateuch, in the Gemara, in the Midrash, 
fe off in the literature of the Codifiers, in the Siddur, 


eezing and in other pious tomes, early and _ late. 
There is no changing this order. The weather 


aan is pulled along after the Torah portions of the 
cath 4p weeks it changes according to the feasts and 
ceive, p £3sts and in part according to the decree of the 
denied Jewish calendar. At times “a Shabbos goy” 
ch of stumbles into this totally Jewish world. He is, 
Israel of course, completely insignificant, serving as 


killed p kind of appendix, a type of living commentary 
on “Atta behartanu,” to “Hamavdil,” and to 
those places in the Mishna in which there is 
an announcement at the top of the title page 
in the familiar style: “These also for the wise 
men... . 


Wrote, 


All these explanations, of course, have much 
truth in them, but they omit something. The 
heart says there is a residuary element which 
must be added to these explanations. And per- 
trove, haps this something is really decisive. What, 
brew F then, is it? 


, Reb THE ELEMENT which differentiates Mendele’s 
sciblF ~ work from that of others and gives it weight 
hola F has its source in the seal of “antiquity” stamped 
eros on these three volumes. In reading Mendele 
» Nor} we constantly have the feeling that this is not 
S$ i-— the work of an ordinary artist but that of a 
ghtedP “first” artist—first in the special sense it has 
in his) for us. There is nothing here of the light and 
row-F frivolous art which proliferated in the world 
con-F asa result of the perfection of technique. Every- 
d his} thing in Mendele bears the stamp of “antiquity,” 
| of weighty and substantial art, like that of 
| the “first masters.” An ordinary artist uses 
ready-made light tools, and he does his work 
with “detached” material such as hewn stone. 
The mountain comes by degrees to his factory, 
| and the shapeless matter, long ago subdued com- 
| pletely, automatically delivers itself into his 
hands. The original artist, however, uses tools 
‘| of his own devising and works with material 
| that is not detached and ready for use. The 
e the mountain does not come to him; he goes out 
uiss to it. He hews his images out of the heart of 
whf the rock itself, doing battle with the Golem, 


— shapeless matter, on its own ground. 

vor! ; 

eee Among the tools of the primary artist you 
] 


| will find the heavy axe poised for the first blow 
F the against the Golem. “First” means contact with 

the primordial source; absorbing the scent of 
the nethermost roots; doing battle with matter 
—totally irresponsible matter—and preparing 
it to take on form; and finally it means achiev- 
ing the initial victory over the material. The 
triumph brings the artist unparalleled ‘pains 








well 
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of creation,” but actually the created work, 
the fruit of this triumph, is much enriched by 
it. Both creator and material leave upon the 
work many marks of this first intense struggle; 
and both reserve a blessing for it, “an additional 
fragment” in the decisive moments. It is that 
“fragment” which is preserved in all the cre- 
ations of the “first” artists and adds substance 
to them. In the world of creative art the main 
thing is the initial triumph which becomes the 
criterion; the rest follows of itself. 


Was Mendele “‘a first?” This obviously needs 
no proof. From the point of view of art, what 
was modern Hebrew literature before Mendele? 
Nothing. What powers did the preceding writers 
of fiction show in description? Childish powers. 
In all their tales you will find no trace of real 
life or of nature or the actual soul of man. 
Their pens were always scratching surfaces; 
they never penetrated to the inside of things. 
Hence their stories seem remote from the world 
and removed from life. They were outside 
time and space. Since they were pseudo-Biblical, 
they even were careful not to give their charac- 
ters non-Scriptural names. Pildash and Yidlaf 
were kosher, but Mendel and Sender forbidden. 
As for description of nature, here, too, they 
had two or three rubbed-out coins from the 
Bible: “tthe moon moves in brightness”’—of a 
spring night; “not light but heavy clouds and 
thick”—of a winter night; the zealous one 
among them would add: ‘fan east wind that 
cometh from the north” or “the eagle takes wing 
and soars into the skies.” Their ear scarcely 
heard what the mouth was saying, nor were 
they aware of what the hand was writing. If 
a writer wished to describe a girl he wrote: 
“her radiance was as of sapphire,” or “her eyes 
were like jasper”; never had he seen or known 
sapphire or jasper. It seemed as if these writers 
had been deprived of all their five senses, and 
they were using only the powers of speech, faith 
and coniecture. 


Mendele was the first to nourish his talent 
directly from life and nature in the proper way. 
He was the first writer in our literature equipped 
with senses. He did away with generalization 
and supposition, and in their place he enthroned 
reality; and where others had seen a world 
blurred by a network of Biblical quotations, 
his was a clear world with no curtain inter- 
vening. Furthermore, he was the first to pluck 
the heart out of the inner mystery of the peo- 
ple’s unique life in its dispersion. He peered 
into its innermost recesses; he was the first to 
view it like the true artist—with eye and heart; 
and what he saw he presented, as does the painter, 
in scenes and pictures. 
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THE two curious faces of that life with their 

twisted lips—it is not clear whether they are 
smiling, weeping, or cursing—are present in 
all of Mendele’s writings: “Benjamin the Third” 
on the one hand and “In Those Days” (‘“The 
Life of Solomon”) on the other—the single 
coin of Jewish life shown on both sides. These 
two characteristics of his dual talent, mockery 
and seriousness, often imperfectly integrated in 
his other books, reach their zenith in these two 
works.* You read “Benjamin the Third” and 
comment, “Humor!”—no, it is not just humor. 
It is a profound inner view of all the futility 
and the failure, all the confusion and the scorn 
incident to the empty life of a people which, 
powerless and shrunken and beyond temptation, 
sits about in complete idleness. Like no one 
else, Mendele understood the barrenness and 
exhaustion inherent in the discordant life of a 
people in exile whose body was in one world 
and its soul in another. Hence the stammering 
of his queer characters which occurs especially 
at those moments when they gird their loins to 
try their “strength.” Again, you read “In Those 
Days” and say: “This is a description of the 
present mode of life.” No, it is more than that: 
it is a great reverence for the actual life of a 
whole people, for a life with a special form, 
for the continuing power of numerous genera- 
tions, partners in the creative process. This life, 
whatever its nature, is in its way singular and 
complete, and the artist is subservient to what 
is solid and constant in it. This accounts for 
the seriousness and the profusion of detail in 
Mendele’s sketches of life. He does not deal 
lightly even with a minor detail, as long as the 
people has taken some hold of it. If “unity” 
and nationality are one and the same, then 
Mendele is also the first national artist in our 
literature. 


And in style? Just as Mendele was a “first” 
in descriptive art, so he was first in the fashion- 
ing of a realistic and truthful modern Hebrew. 
Before Mendele Hebrew was a patched-up ve- 
hicle going around in circles. Mendele gave 
us one integral language, that which is spoken 
by the people. He put an end to child’s play 
and “‘monkeyshines” in language. He is prac- 
tically the first in our modern literature to 
stop imitating the book—he imitates life and 
nature. In fact, he imitates neither the Bible 
nor the Mishna nor the Midrash; he creates 
in living speech and according to its inner na- 
ture. Only the blind and the deaf will fail 
to perceive the vast difference he made. Thus 
the division between the Biblical and non- 


* Js it not amazing that precisely these two works should 


be unfinished? (Bialik’s note.) 
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Biblical styles ceased automatically. And if th) He k 
wheel will turn again and our literature wij) maste 
once more go back to a Biblical style, it will} her b 
of an entirely different type—the post-Mendek § keeps 
Biblical style. fuse | 
True, even in “the tongue of the prophets’ J its m 
which was dominant until Mendele, we boastej |) and § 
a number of creative writers with good taste | 
but their language, beautiful and powerful | : | ME 
for expressing lofty ideals and ideas, is poor ( 
in the depiction of actual life. The Hebrew § the v 
language, “‘the soul which had escaped,” was It se 
also weak and delicate; she was afraid to set cont: 
her foot on the ground, for when she did, she — and ' 
would faint. The first to infuse her with some § and - 
strength was the poet Judah Leib Gordon, but § lifeo 
it was left for Mendele to accomplish the great f same 
task of invigoration. Gordon did a little; Men. | secre 
dele almost all. With a powerful hand he pulled | Yidd 
“the spoiled one” out of her narrow circle, her} and ' 
“Sabbath bounds,” and gave her plenty of room | form 
to move about in. He returned to her all the —  hidde 
properties which his friends the maskilim had [posse 
taken away from her. He fashioned and pre-[) ulou: 
sented to us “the great and unified tongue of | unW! 
Eber.” | ple tl 
The Bible, the Mishna, the Midrash, the | and 
Siddur, the religious poetry, “The Guide for? lang 
the Perplexed,” and “The Life of Man’—he) dou 
permitted them all to enter, but not as a rabble § have 
comes with a babble of tongues and not af binat 
a special dispensation. Out of these different pare 
dissimilar styles he distilled one which became} _ liter 
an integrated, permanent, harmonious entity,— 1 t 
His was a magnificent synthesis. Then the He) fort 
brew language acquired ease and redemption | com 
Once again as in the days of old there came— hed 


back to her the color, the flavor, the savor of 
life, with Mendele adding something of his own: § 
the plastic reality, the lively movement, the 
grimace. The characteristics of Hebrew of al) 
time and its age-old wealth were rediscovered | 
in Mendele. Now you can find in the languag § 








the nobility of the Bible; the economy, clarity > 484 
and precision of the Mishna; the seriousness and Cons 
deliberateness of Maimonides; the simplicity,— 4 
calm, and pleasantness of the Aggadah and of ng 
Rashi; the softness, piety, and warmth of the F that 
liturgy. ; IS CC 
Mendele is the great heir of all the fathers to ¢ 
of Hebrew, and into his hands were given sf Just 
an inheritance all her treasures to do with as he F does 
pleased because they belonged to him. He know his 
all the entrances and the exits, hidden and re YOu 
vealed, of the language; his eye surveys all its} ™" 
breadths and narrows. And just as he undet-— Vit2 
stands its perfect unity, so he fathoms its deepest He 





secrets. No one has a better sense of what He- 
brew can and cannot do; and his ear is peerles 
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in catching the inner rhythms of its heartbeat. 
He knows when to master her and when to be 
mastered by her. What others must take from 
her by force, she gives him willingly; she never 
keeps anything from him nor does she ever re- 
fuse him. He holds her like a child when it holds 
its mother’s skirt, not budging until she smiles 
and gives in. 


ENDELE succeeded in performing before our 
eyes the greatest of wonders: he destroyed 
the wall between spoken Yiddish and Hebrew. 
It seems as if he gently brought the two into 
contact by means of a connecting conduit, 
and the two like Siamese twins, or like Hebrew 
and Aramaic in their time, are now living the 
life of partners and drawing sustenance from the 
same source. He was the first to reveal the 
secret of this nexus, and who can forsee its end? 
Yiddish ghetto life assumed a Hebrew guise, 
and the language of the book took on concrete 
form. Once again the Hebrew word found its 
hidden roots in the soul of Jewish life and took 
possession of them. There is something mirac- 
ulous in this. Perhaps this automatically and 
unwittingly prepared in the heart of the peo- 
ple the longing for the revival of spoken Hebrew 
and the faith in its realization. If the vital 
language of Mendele had not preceded it, I 
doubt whether the complete resuscitation would 
have come. If this is really so, we have a com- 
bination svi generis: he who deliberately pre- 
pared the ground for the flowering of Yiddish 
literature also unwittingly was instrumental 
in the revival of spoken Hebrew. His good 
fortune, that of the creator, caused him to be- 
come “‘a first” once more and in a place which 
he did not expect at all. 

Yes, Mendele is unquestionably “a first.” He 
pioneered in preparing the material for the 
assumption of form; he also gave it its first 
shapes. But if further evidence is necessary, 
one does not have to look far afield. His works 
will tell you of the fearful struggles he waged 
against “turbid matter.” The three volumes 
constitute his “book of wars”; it is one book 
ina number of parts. It was a protracted, weary- 
ing fight. “And ye shall afflict your souls— 
that is art,” the painter Israels once said. This 
is completely true of Mendele. He who wishes 
to determine the certainty of this should not 
just read the author but study him, as one 
does all the classics. The mere scratching of 
his pen requires study. In every book of his 
you will find the traces of this special genius 
in its development and progress from “Abramo- 
vitz” to Mendele. The distance from one to 
the other is considerable. 

The reader will be happy—and rightly so— 
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to find “Fathers and Sons” at the end of Volume 
III in a completely new version. Only a very 
small part of the old is retained; the rest is all 
new. Yet he who studies the master will be 
somewhat sorry: the single Hebrew path lead- 
ing from Abramovitz to Mendele has become 
indistinct, and the student must go back in 
search of the old “Fathers and Sons.” This “trip” 
will perhaps afford as much pleasure as reading 
the revised story. Only after such a journey 
can one understand how deep was the chasm 
which had developed in the meantime; how 
great was the revolution in our literature effected 
by Mendele and how long and difficult was the 
road on which he traveled. 

Do you know “In the Valley of Tears” and 
“The Beggars’ Book”? Let me whisper a secret 
in your ear. In a box on my worktable are pre- 
served two shriveled notebooks in Yiddish, two 
“dried figs,’ one from the year 1865 and the 
other from 1869—two literary curios of which 
in our time a boy of twelve might be ashamed. 
From these two “huts” there arose, after almost 
forty years, two magnificent “palaces”; namely, 
the two books mentioned above. No, perhaps 
the term “creation” does not apply here but 
growth—silent, protracted, ceaseless growth. 
Thus did the aging oak grow along with its 
branches; with age it grew stronger, constantly 
renewing its bark. 

Surely the master’s struggle was severe and 
his “pangs of creation” were numerous, but his 
victories, too, were not few in number. He 
triumphed over his time and its tradition. Great- 
er still, he triumphed over himself as well; and 
this is the greatest of victories. Like all his 
contemporaries, he began with trifling material, 
using rhetorical language; he wrote books of 
guidance and chastisement. Little by little, per- 
haps unwittingly, he reached the most serious 
kind of writing: he became the depicter of the 
congregation of Israel and its life. The first 
portion of our literary art will henceforth bear 
his name: Mendele’s portion. Maybe some of his 
colleagues added a mite to it, but God be with 
that mite! If, however, they do not include it in 
Mendele’s diadem willingly, it will be swallowed 
up automatically against their will. This, too, 
is one of the special privileges of ‘‘a first.” 


E that as it may, before us now lie the three 
weighty volumes. They are fixed and in- 
valuable national assets. Here is my advice to 
the person who is going to read them: let him 
read slowly and quietly, word by word; that 
is, let him read as it was written. And let him 
not look for wonder stories, complicated plots, 
or pleasures of the imagination; he will not 
find them there. But if the reader has an eye 
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and an ear, he will not emerge from those Page 
empty-handed. Even Mendele’s particles are in. 
portant. Another bit of advice: he who rea, 
him should not forget to forget the laws of 
literary theory which he brought with hin, 


Mendele is an artist sui generis, a Jewish artis) 











and a prime one; as such, he makes his own lay, 


of writing. He creates according to his speci 
way, so that one cannot learn about him by 
analogy and inference. 


As for me, whenever I look at the thre 
volumes—that repository of all forms of Jewis 
life in many generations and of the ageless g. 
sence of Hebrew style—Mendele, their creator, 
appears to me in a singular form: I see him x 
an old artist, a kind of ancient sculptor, sitting 
chained to a desolate rock, zealously doing his 
work in quiet loneliness. The sledge hammer 
and the heavy mallet, having already done their 
work, are lying to one side. From time to time 
he takes up an engraving tool or chisel for the 
work of his fingers, prepared on the minutes 
of scales for its special purpose. With it he 
cuts stroke after stroke in the heart of the rock. 
His back is bent slightly, his brow furrowed, 
his eye sharp; he is all concentration and zed, 
Every stroke is a new point in creation, an addi- 
tional touch of beauty, a minute retreat of 
inorganic matter under the chisel which whis- 
pers, “Come alive!” Days, years, Sabbatical years 
pass; the old artist is still sitting there—chiseling, 
polishing, smoothing. Span by span he con- 
quers the rock, transferring it from the world 
of inorganic matter to the world of creation 


From the heart of the rock there grows statue | 
after statue, form after form until there isa} 
But like | 


forest of statues behind the artist. 
trees, they are all still attached to the ground; 
by the roots of their feet they can still feel the 
source from which they were quarried. 


No one would say that they were hammered [ 


out of the rock; they grew out of it. Only here 
and there will a sharp eye recognize the traces 
of the first blows which in the end were erased 
by the delicate strokes of the chisel. The work 


of creation finally comes to an end. There is 2} 


final tap of the hammer; then statue after 


statue is uprooted and moves on—a living, walk- | 


ing multitude. When you examine their feet 
to the ankle and recognize the marks of the up- 


rooting, you should know that they constitute J 


the stamp of Mendele’s craftsmanship, the sed 
of “a first,” of a primary source. 


This is not merely an allegorical vision. 


Translated from the Hebrew bf 


Maurice M. Shudofsky 
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Fssays IN AMERICAN Jewisu His- 
ory. Published by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Archives, 534 pp. 


$7.50. 


Tus BOOK was published to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary 


of the founding of the American 
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Jewish Archives in Cincinnati un- 
der the direction of Jacob Rader 
Marcus, Adolph S. Ochs Pro- 
fessor of Jewish History at He- 
brew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion. Since the found- 
ing of the Archives in 1947, more 
than a million pages of corres- 
pondence, diaries, and congrega- 
tional minutes have been gathered 
in its building on the grounds of 
the seminary and made available 
to students of American Jewish 
history. 

The mere preservation of these 
records is a great service, for much 
has been lost as families die out 
or intermarry and congregations 


| disappear or their records are only 


whis- | 


fragmentary because of careless- 
ness or because of what the lawyers 
call “an act of God.” Beth Elo- 
him of Charleston, South Carolina, 
for example, one of the oldest 
congregations in the country, lost 
its records in 1838 in one of 
Charleston’s great fires; and the 
earliest records of another old 
congregation of that city were 
lost when a former president took 
them to his office to read and, 
after his death, they were swept 
out by the janitor. 


The book is a collection of 
solid articles representing con- 
siderable research and reflection 
as well as tid-bits of Jewish learn- 
ing. Its twenty essays—not to 
include Bertram W. Korn’s appre- 
ciation of Dr. Marcus as founder 
and head of the Archives and as 
teacher and writer, or the com- 
pilation of his writings by Her- 
bert C. Zafren—may be divided 
into comment on particular per- 


On some of its institutions, or on 
broader aspects of that history. 
Abraham G. Duker has a brief 
account of the sale in Brooklyn, 
when New York was still New 
Netherlands, of ‘een neegerman” 
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aa* BIROWN’S «= 


Lillian 
Loch Sheldrake, New York ¢ Hurleyville 450 
FOR RESERVATIONS: DIRECT WIRE —WAtkins 4-7470 
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Organized the 


DAY CAMP 
Hite Patrol 


ROSENBLATT: FRUCHTER: KESTER 


$0, FALLSBUAG, ©, Y. 
Everything for A Wonderful Time Under_New Mgt 
SPORTS @ POOL e FREE DANCE INSTRUCTION e@ ENTERTAINMENT 


Finest Orchestra featuring MAX ROSENBLATT and FLORENCE DUVAL 
FINEST CUISINE — DIETARY LAWS 


Direct to Hotel at cost of local call: BR 9-2970 
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SEPT e OCT e NOV e DEG 


JUNE _e@ JULY e AUGUST 


‘So. Fallsburg, N. Y. 
Tel. Fallsburg 750 
INDOOR POOL & HEALTH CLUB 
GOLF COURSE ON PREMISES 
Lavish New Air Conditioned Lobbies 

Deluxe Accommodations 

Air Conditioned Dining Room 
Championship Sport Facilities 
All Star Shows — Dancing 
Teen Age Activities 
Supervised Day Camp 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 


e@LSNONV © AINE © ANNE © AVA ® dV 6 UV. 6 G34 &¢ NVP e 


Dial LO 5-3760 
SEPT e OCT e NOV e DEC 
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COULDN'T BE DONE! 


LDREN FOR 


INQUIRE ABOUT OUR 
FAMILY SEASON RATES 


NEW Filtered Pool, Dancing 
and Entertainment Nitely, All 


Sports, Fishing on Premises, 

Excellent Food, Dietary Laws, 
Day Camp with Nite Patrol, 

Planned Teenage Activities. 


New Motel Building 
From $55° Weekly 


NY Phone: $O 8-5326 








for August Vacation 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 
B'way Entertainment every week-end! 


eFree Golf ¢ Supervised 
SUMMER FAMILY P 
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(a Negro). The slave, although 
we have the names of the Jew 
who sold him and the man who 
bought him, remains nameless, but 
the subjects of the other essays 
dealing with particular persons 
are, as only to be expected, more 
or less well known. 


We have, to name these, Stanley 
F. Chyet’s biographical sketch of 
Dr. Marcus; M. Arthur Oles’s ar- 
ticle on the Henry Joseph Collec- 
tion of the Gratz papers at the 
American Jewish Archives; Jo- 
seph R. Rosenbloom’s discussion 
of some conclusions about Rebecca 
Gratz; Matitiahu Tsevat’s essay on 
Isaac Leeser’s Biblical work; Bern- 
hard N. Cohn’s essay on some as- 
pects of David Einhorn’s think- 
ing; Samuel Sandmel’s essay on 
Isaac Mayer Wise’s attitude to- 
ward Jesus; Joshua Bloch’s ac- 
account of Kaufmann Kohler’s se- 
mikah (rabbinical diploma) ; a dis- 
cussion of Bernhard Felsenthal’s 
letters to Osias Schorr by Ezra 
Spicehandler and Theodore Wie- 
ner; a study of the role of Wolf 
Schur as Hebraist and Zionist by 
Jacob Kabakoff; and, finally, an 
account by Moshe Davis of Cyrus 
Adler at the Peace Conference in 
1919, based on Dr. Adler’s letters 
to his wife. 


ONE OF the articles are without 

interest even to one who 
knows hardly more than the 
names of those discussed—if that 
much. Jacob Kabakoff’s ‘The 
Role of Wolf Schur as Hebraist 
and Zionist” says of this writer, 
for example: “Schur envisioned 
still another duty for the future 
Jewish state: it was to serve as a 
medium through which the Jew- 
ish people could transmit Western 
ideas to the people of the East, 
just as previously it had brought 
the wisdom of the East to the 
West” (p. 438). Those acquaint- 
ed with the latest news from Israel 
about the delegations from Burma 
and Ghana will appreciate this 
statement. Such countries do not 
find the practical use of Western 
ideas by the great countries, the 
United States for instance, always 
as instructive as that by a small 
country with limited resources. 


Moshe Davis in his account of 
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Cyrus Adler at the Peace Cop. 
ference of 1919, quotes an af. 
mirable distinction by Charly 
Francis Adams “‘between the m. 


corded 
4 Befors 


dnd; Selr 













S , otivatic 
terials for a history of action an{ Emigrati 
those for one of feeling” (p. 459) Bpost-Mer 


and feels that this is particularly 
applicable to Cyrus Adler: public 
writings and speeches in which 


arshish’ 
he Am¢ 


; Nineteer 
the facts were all-important and Korn's 
private writings where his fed. Theolog’ 
ings could be expressed. York € 

Incidentally, according to a note @Glenn’s 
which presents Dr. Adler’s views Bport on 
as expressed at a meeting of the MSociety 
representatives of Jewish organi § willi: 
zations from various countries, he § ¢-smm: 
said in effect: “It was well known “1 Ea 
that Jews had frequently been § 4 meric: 
called a nation in the Westem fi. of 
world . . . whenever the Westen vowel-f 
world used the word ‘nation,’ how- among 
ever, it implied the adjective ‘for. Pirew d 
eign,’ and meant that those » § obabl 
designated did not form part of f ane 
the population” (p. 471). It isfy, fact 
true that in reports about Jews infi«, Re 
the American colonial press the 1 eoser’ 
word “nation” was frequently F yowel 


used in reference to Jews, both by § jocal th 


Jews themselves and others. How- Bt) mak 
ever, the word was to be taken B gitcul 
in the now obsolete sense of “’ Fand Y 
particular kind or class of pet F joys j 
sons.” And so was properly used, § t) Dr. 
for example, in a letter that ap- 9 of the 
peared in a Philadelphia newspapet F gramn 
in 1784, in which the writer says: F States 
“Let not us Protestants be behind F centur 
all other nations in showing re ff 


: 7 the nc 
spect to the dying day of Jessy ac 


Christ” (American Jewry: Doct © are yi 


ments Eighteenth Century, edited © pleted 
by Jacob R. Marcus, p. 137). Dt 140). 
Marcus, in a parenthetical explan- | yy, 
tion of “nations” as here used, F . ip. 
correctly has “religious groups.” — ing | 
> Life « 

HE OTHER articles of the volumt | Midd! 
dealing with—generally—wid- Allan 
er aspects of American Jewish his © of m 
tory include: Ellis Rivkin’s “AF begur 
Decisive Pattern in American Jew- } “Bety 
ish History”; Malcolm H. Stern's & the : 
“The Function of Genealogy in & the c 
American Jewish History”; Wil & mine 
liam Chomsky’s “Hebrew Gram- § The 1 
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mar and Textbook Writing i 
Early Nineteenth-Century Amen 
ca”; Guido Kisch’s ‘The Found 
ers of ‘Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums’ and America”; “Some Un- 
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of “a sand Whiteman’s History of the 
| Jews in Philadelphia). Returning 
to Dr. Chomsky’s article: neither 
| of the two “outstanding Hebrew 
)grammarians” in 
| States in the first half of the 19th 
} century had “‘any clear idea about 
ithe nature of the Hebrew tenses 
a y ... according to which occurrences 
| are viewed only in terms of com- 
| pleted or incomplete action” (p. 
5 140). 
ana- | 
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ecorded American Judaica Print- 
4 Before 1851,” by Edwin Wolf 
bnd; Selma Stern-Taeubler’s “The 
otivation of the German Jewish 
Emigration to America in the 
Post-Mendelssohnian Era”; Allan 
arshish’s “The Economic Life of 
he American Jew in the Middle 
Nineteenth Century”; Bertram W. 
Korn’s “The Temple Emanu-El 
Theological Seminary of New 
York City”; and Menahem G. 
Glenn’s “Rabbi Sabato Morais’ Re- 
port on the Hebrew Education 
Society of Philadelphia.” 


William Chomsky’s “Hebrew 
Grammar and Textbook Writing 
in Early Nineteenth-Century 
America” tells us that “the prac- 
Mtice of teaching Hebrew without 
“vowel-points was quite in vogue 










bamong Christian students of He- 
‘brew during the eighteenth, and 
Hprobably the early part of the 
‘nineteenth, century” (p. 127). 


(In fact, Matitiahu Tsevat in his 
'“A Retrospective View of Isaac 


s the FF Leeser’s Biblical Work” adds: ‘the 


‘vowel points ‘were spoken of by 


th by § 


local theologians as a Jewish scheme 
to make the acquisition of Hebrew 
dificult’?” (p. 297, citing Wolf 


the United 
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' Middle Nineteenth Century” by 


Allan Tarshish. “The production 


_ | of men’s ready-made clothes had 


begun in the 1820's,” he writes. 


| “Between 1830 and 1860 most of 


the ready-made clothing was of 


' the cheap variety for sailors, coal 
; miners, and the poor” (p. 279). 


The ready-made clothing industry, 
I may add by way of supplement, 
may have had its beginnings in 
furnishing slop-chests for those 


who sailed on the whaling-ships 
from the ports of New England. 
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HARRY 
LEADERMAN 
Now Associated 
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DIAL DIRECT 
WI 17-4403 


The Dream 
Resort 
For Every 
Member of 
The Family 


Name your 
: pleasure .. . it’s all yours 
at the President Hotel . . . swimming 


«++ Wwonderfal meals (dietary laws) in our air 
conditioned dining room .. . excellent day camp 
(nite patrol too) and teen program. For comfort 

snd convenience—Elevator Service and 
luxury-styled accommodations, 
Our Winter Resort: 
THE MALIBU, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Local Call 





in our Olympic pool, free boating, FREE GOLF, every 
other sport... top entertainment, dancing to 2 Bands 








The Big Hotel with the Homelike Atmosphere 





THE NEW 
COUNTRY CLUB 5 
ON LAKE ANAWANA e | A 
Monticello, 4, N. Y. = 
& The Vacation Wonder Value. in a Vacation Wonderland —— 






































































Distinctive Entertainment in Good Taste 





Unexcelled Kosher Cuisine 

Luxurious Accommodations 

All Athletic Facilities * Pool ¢ Lake 

LESHNER-REGELSON, MGT. VACATIONING 

Tel: MONTICELLO 711 AT ITS BEST 
EVERYTHING 
tn Full Swing 


—_$__—— 





JACK and LEE WOHL 


Telephone: 514 





CEDAR HILL HOTEL & FARM 


South Fallsburg, N. Y. — 


A Perfect Vacation Spot for Your Family — New Filtered Pool on 


Premises — Adjacent to Tarry Brae Golf Course 
Attractive Rates at all Times — Children’s Day Camp 


DIETARY LAWS e ENTERTAINMENT e TV 


RATES: $45 and up 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


PRIVATE LAKE ON PREMISES e FISHING & BOATING e MODERN ROOMS e 














Ywer View 


ORTHODOX ATMOSPHERE IN MODERN SETTINGS 


Featuring: Modern Air Conditioned Dining Room e Open Menu e 
Nightly Music & Entertainment ¢ Supervised Day Camp 


PRESENTS A NEW TREND IN HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


e Planned Activity «© Modern Swimming Pool 
New Cottages ¢ Synagogue on Premises 
Under personal supervision of Rabbi Mayer Rosenbaum | 


Attractive Family & Scasen Rates 


Call: RI 9-6135 —  Fallsburg 112 
WALTER ROTHSCHILD, General Manager 


KASHRUTH & SHABBOS STRICTLY OBSERVED 


HOTEL 


So. Fallsburg, 
N. Ve 















WILNO 


Strictly Kosher 


“PURE BEEF" 


BOLOGNA 
FRANKFURTERS 
SALAMI 
CORNED BEEF 


Sold in all better Restaurants 
and Delicatessen Stores 


WATCH FOR THIS LABEL 


al 





Your Guarantee for 


KASHRUTH AND QUALITY 


WILNO KOSHER 


SAUSAGE CO. 


730 WEST 12th PLACE 


Chicago 7, Illinois 








The captains, mates, and har- 
pooners were experienced but the 
rest of the crews included penni- 
less country boys, lured by the 
advertising of the shipowners’ 
agents, or homeless men, and these 
had to be fitted out in a hurry for 
the long voyages. (A handsome 
price for the cheap clothing, 
among other charges, was after- 
wards deducted by the captains 
from wages—a share in the profits 
of the voyage.) 


HE MOST interesting article for 

the general reader—also the 
longest—may very well be that by 
Ellis Rivkin, Professor of Jewish 
History at Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, an 
article entitled with no false mod- 
esty, “A Decisive Pattern in Amer- 
ican Jewish History.” Dr. Riv- 
kin’s “pattern” would seem to be 
as follows: “The position of the 
Jews in every society of the past 
has been as secure as the society 





Tel. Fallsburg 737 









Best Kosher Food — Air Conditioned 
Dining Room and Lobby 


FILTERED SWIMMING POOL 





FOR A HAPPY 
SUMMER VACATION 














SMALL FRY 


Excellent Supervision, — 
Day Camp. Nite Patrol. 








TEENAGERS | 


A Full Schedule of Activities — 
From Morning to Night — Under 
Guidance Director. 

















Entertainment, Music by VIC ASH and His Orchesira 
Special Package Deal For Women With Children 

















THE RESORT FOR YOUNG FAMILIES 
So. Fallsburgh, N. Y. 





Reserve now for 


AUGUST & LABOR DAY 
WEEK-END 
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FREE BOATING & FISHING 
serra ieee DAY CAMP e TEEN 
STAR-STUDDED ENTERTAINMENT 
NIGHTLY DANCING 

TOP SPORTS FACILITIES 

FREE DANCE INSTRUCTION 


Attractive Rates Loute & Anne Cohen, Owner-Met. 


For Reservations Call Collect Fallsburgh 260 
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itself” (p. 60); “Virtually fp 
the moment when the Jew; y 
foot in this country, their deg, 
became linked with that of Capi 
ism” (p. 28); “. . . the fate, 
the Jew in this country is depen, 
ent upon the fate of capitalisy’ 
(p. 61). I question Dr. Rivkigi students | 
pattern. His basic error is the y Jewish su 
sumption that Jews were, and a and a. 
members of a single class. Then United ; 
is no “Jew” in history; there a es 
Jews. His pattern has the virty aartd " 
of simplicity but history is inte ™® t 
cate, and the simple truth is ny agit 
always, if ever, the whole truth | Jo Ju 

As for some of Dr. Rivkin; Awards 
conclusions about particulars, |p students 
think these, too, need qualification f MS the 
Far example, discussing the restr.) BOW" 
tion of immigration after the Fin) YY 
World War, he says: “Just asap * “ri 
earlier phase of the economy hil Brook f 
necessitated a free immigration er: by 
policy, the new phase of the econ. “ ee 
omy made it equally necessary up on 
curb the influx of foreignen’} 28 
(pp. 48, 49); even if this wenp Dur 
true, allowance should have bemnp "¥ 4" 
made for the selfish and shor) 
sighted, the narrow and irrational 
in restricting immigration. Anf 
perhaps some mention at this point 
might have been made of the rf 
fusal in Rhode Island of natura-} 
ization for Aaron Lopez in 1761,7 
although authorized by the Naf 
uralization Act of 1740 for th 
British colonies, on the grounlf 
that the statute was intended 
encourage immigration and Rhokt) 
Island was already overcrowded.) 
(Providence, in 1760, might have 
had as many as four thousand in-F 
habitants.) On the other hand, inf 
discussing the “virulent  ant-¥ 
Semitism of the depression years, Fy 
when Dr. Rivkin says that it “wa 
kept within bounds during thi? 
period not because its doctrins § 
were considered false or unpalat- 7 
able, but because effective mea 
ures were taken to prevent a tot F 
collapse of the economy and o§ 
society” (p. 56), certainly allow- 
ance should be made for the bast 
American respect for the Const 
tution and the laws of the cout § 
try, for the general intelligence— § 
to say nothing of the humanity— 
of our democracy. 
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The English-speaking branches 
of Farband, in cooperation with 




















€ fate gethe Louis Segal Cultural Founda- 
5 deat has established Farband 
italy Scholarship Awards for deserving 


students of Hebrew, Yiddish and 
Jewish subjects at leading colleges 
and universities throughout the 
United States. This project, which 
originated in New York, has been 
rapidly adopted by English-speak- 
ing branches of Farband in many 
parts of the country. 


In June, 1959, Farband Hebrew 
Awards were presented to fifteen 
students at the following universi- 
fication, ties: the University of California, 
restr. Brown University, Brandeis Uni- 
he Fir versity, New York University, and 
t as yp at City College, Queens College, 
my had Brooklyn College and Hunter Col- 
gration °8¢> all in New York City. In 
e econ. *ddition, a Farband Yiddish 
sary of Award was presented at Columbia 
ignen’| University. 
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During the current year many 
new awards are being established. 


Hebrew awards will be presented 
for the first time at the University 
of Cincinnati, Columbia Universi- 
ty, and at Wayne State University 
in Detroit. A deserving student 
of Yiddish at City College in New 
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Make Our Jewish Heritage 
Accessible to Your Child 
KINNERET 


JEWISH NATIONAL DAY SCHOOL at the ; 

JACOB H. SCHIFF CENTER — 2510 Valentine Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
(near Fordham Road) 

KINNERET is the only Jewish Day School sponsored by the Labor Zionist 


FARBAND 
KINNERET offers an integrated program of public school 


Nursery — Kindergarten — Grade Classes: | through 5 ; 
$2 School session — 8:30 A.M. to 3:15 P.M. — Lunch Served — Transporta- 


For information: 


Call — LUdlow 4-0567 or (evening) KIngsbridge 3-7960 3 
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York will receive the first Farband 
Yiddish Award at that institution. 
It is expected that several more 
awards will be established. In all, 
about twenty-five students will re- 
ceive Farband Awards in 1960. 
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THE FOUR REMAINING MONTHS OF 196 | 


The National Bond Organization, in calling the Bond Conference in Washington ¥ 
September 16th through the 18th, 1960, is planning a most dynamic Bond Campaign § 
the balance of this year. 


This Conference will mark the Tenth Anniversary of the Jerusalem Conference in . 
tember, 1960, when Israel’s Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion, submitted his propoui—ir 
for the Israel Bond Drive. bs 


Up to now, close to $450,000,000 were sold to over a million Bondholders, since ¥ y, 
1951, when the Bond Drive was inaugurated in the United States. Since then many, 
countries in Europe, Latin America and Canada have joined in this great effort 

are partners in the accomplishments of the State of Israel in its unprecedented econo 
mic development. : 
Plans for the Bond Campaign will be considered at the Conference in Washington and) 
each community urged to do its maximum during the fall and winter months of 1960. 


LABOR ZIONISTS will be represented in Washington and will have a get-together 
consider ways and means how to make a most effective and dynamic drive and achieve 
the greatest possible results. 


THE LABOR ZIONIST BOND SALES MUST BE HIGHER THIS YEAR 
THAN IN 1959 


PLAN YOUR LOCAL BOND FUNCTIONS! 
GET MORE BOND VOLUNTEERS! 


ARRANGE TESTIMONIALS FOR YOUR LEADERS AND OUTSTANDING 
BOND WORKERS! 


USE YOUR SUMMER VACATION TO SELL BONDS TO YOUR FRIENDS AND 


ACQUAINTANCES! 


The State of Israel is in need of Bond Moneys throughout the year. 
Have the satisfaction that you purchased or sold Israel Bonds while enjoy: | 
ing your vacation. 
> = | 1 


Inform our National Bord Committee of your Plan to attend the Washington 
Conference in September 





For Information Call or Write to: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 


215 Fourth Avenue ¢ Phone: ORegon 7-9650 ° New York 3, N. Y. 











